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Survey of the World 


Mr. Roosevelt, Gov- 
ernor Marshall and 
others were making 
speeches, last week, in Vermont and 
Maine, where elections are soon to be 
held, and Governor Wilson spoke to 
farmers in Pennsylvania. The Governor 
defended the vetoed Democratic Farm- 
ers’ Free List bill, attacking the tariff 
and telling those whom he addrest that 
‘they were unjustly taxed in the high 
prices of agricultural implements. Mr. 
Taft, he said, had represented “the 
trustees,’ and these also were in alliance 
with the rich bankers. Therefore the 
Republicans had not sought to serve the 
farmers by establishing agricultural 
credit institutions. He urged farmers to 
hold conferences in order that by united 
effort their influence might be exerted 
effectively. In letters and interviews he 
explained his attitude toward immigra- 
tion. He was in favor, he said, of such 
liberal, unrestricted immigration as any 
man with common sense and with love 
for America could desire, but he was op- 
posed to immigration stimulated in an 
unnatural way. In his history he had 
referred to conditions that did exist, but 
which have been corrected by legislation. 
These were abuses due mainly to steam- 
ship companies which attempted to force 
immigration. After a conference with 
the Governor, Louis D. Brandeis, of 
Massachusetts, urged Progressives to 
vote for him. They compared views 
about Trusts. “Both of us,” said the 
Governor, “desire the prevention of mo- 
nopoly, which is created by unregulated 
competition. The Sherman act should 
be supplemented. We want laws that 
will assist people in their business in- 
stead of tying them up.” In New Eng- 
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land, Governor Marshall had for his 
leading subjects the tariff and_ the 
Trusts. He attacked Mr. Taft’s vetoes, 
pointed out that the number and the cap- 
italization of Trusts had greatly in- 
creased while Mr. Roosevelt was Presi- 
dent, and said that the effect of recent 
dissolution suits had been such that the 
defendants must be crying out “Dissolve 
us again.” In the course of an address 
at Columbus, which was not  politi- 
cal. Mr. Taft briefly defended his 
vetoes, saying they were in accordance 
with his conscience. Speaker Clark as- 
serted in Maine that the Republicans had 
won in 1908 by promising to reduce the 
tariff, and then had increased it. Mr. 
Roosevelt attacked Senator Penrose and 
John D. Archbold, demanded a repeal of 
the ineffective Canadian reciprocity act, 
advocated the supervision and regulation 
of Trusts by a Federal Commission, 
argued in favor of woman suffrage, and 
promised that his new party would help 
the farmers in many wavs. Mr. Pen- 
rose, he said, should be expelled from the 
Senate. In conversation he predicted 
that Taft would not carry more than half 
a dozen States. Ex-Governor Folk, of 
Missouri, says Roosevelt will carry five 
times as many as Taft. Ex-Senator 
Hansbrough, of North Dakota, denounc- 
ing the Harvester Trust in an open let- 
ter to Mr. Roosevelt, asks the latter 
whether he would make George W. 
Perkins chairman of his proposed Trust 
Commission... Mr. Bryan says Mr. 
Roosevelt’s remedy for Trusts is social- 
istic and worse than the disease. Sena- 
tor Borah gives notice that he will 
neither join the new party nor actively 
campaign for Taft, but will advocate 
Progressive principles and seek his own 
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re-election. John D. Long, formerly 
Secretary of the Navy, with whom Mr. 
Roosevelt served as Assistant Secretary, 
says he cannot vote for the latter be- 
cause of the third term objection, Mr. 
Roosevelt's solemn promise or declara- 
tion, his unfair and selfish treatment of 
Mr. Taft, and his advocacy of the recall 
of court decisions; also because he is a 
“colossal boss,” is actuated by a spirit of 
self-aggrandizement, and is using his 
great power of attracting public applause 
only to secure his return to political 
power. At the Michigan primaries, last 
week, the Roosevelt party votes were 
equal to 7 per cent. of the votes cast for 
the straight Republican ticket. 


Campaign Chancellor Day, of Syra- 
Contributions CUse University, on the 
28th, in a published 'et- 

ter, said that John D. Archbold, in 1904, 
just after the election, told him the story 
which is to be found in Mr. Archbold’s 
recent testimony concerning the Stand- 
ard Oil Company’s centributions to the 
Republican campaign fund. On_ the 
other hand, Collector Loeb, who was Mr. 
Roosevelt’s secretary, has corroborated 
many of the latter’s statements as to the 
Harriman incident, the letters to Chair- 
man Cortelyou, etc. Mr. Hearst ques- 
tions the accuracy of Senator Penrose’s 
testimony and gives notice that he will 
publish more letters. Mr. Roosevelt says 
Mr. Knox remarked, when the exclusion 
of Standard Oil money was discussed, 
that Mr. Frick would make good the 
loss. The Pennsylvania Republican Com- 
mittee can find no evidence that it re- 
ceived the $25,000 paid to Penrose. Just 
before Congress adjourned, the Senate 
adopted a sweeping resolution providnz 
for an inquiry as to contributions, in- 
cluding those received for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s recent primary campaign. Mr. 
Roosevelt desired to testify promptly in 
answer to Penrose and Archbold, but the 
committee could not resume its investi- 
gation before the 30th inst., and there- 
fore he sent to the chairman a letter of 
about 18,000 words. In this he earnestly 
defends Treasurer Bliss, who, he be- 
lieves, has wrongfully been accused by 
Penrose and Archbold; says that if anv 
Standard Oil money was received it was 
taken against his own express prohibi- 


tion ; quotes his letters to Cortelyou, with 
the -latter’s statements to Loeb; quotes 
the Parker charges and his reply; sets 
forth again the Harriman correspond- 
ence; says he never asked Harriman for 
money; says Rogers, Archbold, Sibley 
and Senator Bourne appealed to him in 
behalf of the Standard Oil Company ; 
quotes his letters to Bourne; says that 
Penrose’s testimony proves he is unfit to 
remain in the Senate, as he admitted that 
he gave Archbold such advice as a black- 
mailing police officer would give to the 
owner of a gambling house; warmly 
commends George W. Perkins; praises 
the poor who have contributed to his 
new party’s fund, and ends with a 
statement of the party’s and his own 
aims. 


William M. Wood, 
president of the 
American Woolen 
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Company, and the most prominent and . 


influential man connected with the wool- 
en industry, was indicted on the 3oth ult., 
in Lawrence, Mass, for conspiracy, the 
charge being that at the time of the 
recent memorable strike at the Law- 
rence mills he procured the “planting” 
of dynamite in several places on the 
premises of strikers, to discredit them. 
It is alleged that Ernest W. Pitman, a 
contractor, who built the Wood mill, the 
largest structure of its kind in the world, 
obtained the dynamite at a quarry near 
Soston, that it was carried to Lawrcnce 
by Dennis Collins and John J. Breen, 
and that Breen, a member of the Law- 
rence School Board, “planted” it where 
it was afterward found. Pitman con- 
fessed, it is said, to the District Attorney. 
Having been summoned to testify before 
the*grand jury, he committed suicide. 
This was on the 27th ult. Collins was 
indicted, with Wood and another whose 
name has not been published. Addi- 
tional indictments are expected. Breen 
is the prosecutor’s chief witness. It is 
said that he received $600 for his work. 
Mr. Wood asserts that he is innocent. 
The trial of Clarence S. Darrow, in 
Los Angeles, for bribing or attempting 
to bribe Juror Bain in the McNamara 
case, will begin on October 21. On the 
charge that he attempted to bribe Juror 
Lockwood he was tried and acquitted. 
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A Federal grand jury at Dal- 
Trusts las, ‘Tex., has indicted the 

Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, the Standard Oil Company of 
New York, John D. Archbold and six 
other men for violating the Sherman act 
by conspiring to wreck the Pierce- 
tordyce Oil Association by means of 
the Magnolia Petroleum Company. This 
indictment, for a criminal offense, is the 
result of three months’ investigation, 
and it involves disobedience of the disso- 
lution decree of the court in the main 
Standard Oil case. It may lead to pro- 
ceedings for contempt.——Testimony in 
the Government’s suit against the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, in which 
George W. Perkins is interested, will be 
taken on the 16th in Chicago. At 
Seattle, on the 27th, witnesses were 
heard in the suit against the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association. In 
New York, the District Attorney, re- 
sponding to the answers of defendants 
in the suit against the Coffee Trust, 
asserts that they are insufficient and 
evasive. Two associations which sup- 
ply plate matter, ready for the press, to 
thousands of weekly papers in rural dis- 
tricts, were recently restrained by a 
dissolution decree. Each now accuses 
the cther of disobeying the order by 
using unfair methods. Under a State 
law, Mississippi's Attorney-General has 
sued the Standard Oil Company of Ken- 
tucky for $1,615,000. 














It was officially an- 
nounced in London 
on the 2d that the 
British Government would ask for sub- 
mission of the Panama toll controversy 
to arbitration, under the arbitration 
treaty of 1908. The British protest 
against the exemption of American 
coastwise ships was renewed on the 
28th ult., with an intimation that arbitra- 
tion would be sotight if a satisfactory 
settlement could not otherwise be 
reached. It has been understood at 
Washington that our Government would 
decline to submit the question to arbitra- 
tion. The English newspapers express 
their inability to believe that our Govern- 
ment will refuse. Those prominently 
identified abroad with the international 
peace movement say refusal would be a 


The Panama Canal 
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severe blow to arbitration. The Panama 
Canal bill and the President’s approval 
of it continue to be sharply criticised by 
the European press. Owing to the 
bill's provisions concerning steamship 
lines owned or controlled by railroad 
companies, the Pacific Mail Company 
has canceled orders for $12,000,000 
worth of ships. 





Our Envoy in Cuba Hugh * S. Gibson, 
Beaten United States 
chargé d'affaires at 

Havana, was in conference with the 
Cuban Cabinet on the 27th ult., asking 
for a prompt payment of the Reilly 
claim of $557,000 for the construction 
of waterworks at Cienfuegos. There 
were objections. He insisted, having 
been instructed to do so. He declined a 
check and received payment in cash. 
That evening, as he entered a restau- 
rant, his face was slapped and he was 
knocked down by Enrique Maza, a re- 
porter, who resented, he said, the 
humiliation of Cuba. Maza was knocked 
down by E. W. Bell, second secretary of 
our legation, and then arrested, but 
when he was taken before a magistrate 
he was discharged, altho he admitted the 
assault. His defense was “patriotism.” 
Mr. Gibson protested against the release 
of the man, and thereupon the latter was 
arrested again, but only to be released 
on a bond of $500. Our Government 
then protested, and Maza was arrested 
again and sent to jail. In the meantime 
several local newspapers had been at- 
tacking Mr. Gibson in articles full of the 
vilest abuse and insults. Lies about his 
private life and history were printed. 
He was called a coward and an insect. 
His face was slapped (in print), his re- 
call was demanded, and all Yankees 
were cursed. One of the papers is 
owned by a former member of the Cab- 
inet; another by Congressman Fernan- 
dez. Maza was made a hero, and popu- 
lar subscriptions for his benefit were 
suggested. But ample apologies were 
given to Mr. Gibson by President Gomez 
and others in high office, and other for- 
eign legations exprest their indignation. 
Reports to Gomez from Cuba’s Minister 
at Washington caused some alarm, and 
on the 1st Gomez sent a long cable mes- 
sage to President Taft. He exprest re- 
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gret and indignation because of the 
assault, promised that Maza should be 
justly punished and that the newspapers 
should be prosecuted for libel, and ap- 
pealed for a friendly settlement, fearing, 
he said, that our Government might err 
because of exaggerated reports. Mr. 
Gibson, he added, had been courteous 
and affectionate, and worthy of every 
consideration. In conclusion he’ asked 
for a cordial declaration that would 
‘quiet our minds” and restore confi- 





dence. In Santo Domingo the Gov- 
ernment has regained possession of 


Dajabon, recently captured by the revo- 
lutionists. Owing to the reciprocity 
agreement of Canada with the West In- 
dies, the West Indies Fruit and Sugar 
Company, capitalized at $10,000,000, to 
own plantations, steamships, mines, 
docks, etc., has been incorporated, with 
headquarters at Toronto, by powerful 
Canadian financial interests. 





Alarming reports caused 
President Taft, on the 27th 
ult., to order that the Tenth 
Regiment of Infantry be sent at once 
from Panama to Nicaragua. Twelve 
hours later this order was rescinded, 
owing to assurances that the rebels 
would permit use of the railroad be- 
tween the port of Corinto and the capi- 
tal, and that by the 3d inst. there would 
be 2,000 American marines in the coun- 
try. On the 28th 200 marines made 
their way to Leon. From that place 100 
went on to Managua and roo returned to 
Corinto. On the following day Rear- 
Admiral Southerland arrived at Corinto 
on the “California,” and promptly dis- 
patched 500 marines to repair and open 
the railroad. His ship then went to 
Panama to bring back 750 more marines. 
One party, of 50 marines, while at work 
on the railroad, was fired upon, and was 
forced to retreat. At last accounts, 
however, there had been no other attack. 
All the important towns in western 
Nicaragua, except Managua, Corinto 
and San Juan del Sur, are held by the 
rebels, whose hatred of Americans is in- 
tense. There has been much suffering 
in the towns which they hold, and also 
in Managua, owing to lack of food. The 
situation in Matagalpa, a town not 
easily reached, causes anxiety at Wash- 
ington. There are 125 Americans in 


Nicaragua’s 
Revolution 
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Matagalpa. The rebels are cruel and 
barbarous in their warfare. They have 
repeatedly fired on flags of truce. After 
the attack upon Managua there were 
found on the battlefield the bodies of 
twenty-four women, who had carried 
ammunition for the Government troops 
and had been slashed and butchered with 
machetes. The rebels’ representative at 
Washington, General Altschul, formerly 
Zelaya’s consul-general at New Orleans, 
asks for the withdrawal of the marines. 
He has. had interviews with Senator 
Bacon, who objects to the presence of 
the marines in Nicaragua, and on whose 
motion a committee of Senators has 
been appointed to make inquiry.  Allt- 
schul asserts that the marines were sent 
in the interest of Wall Street and dollar 
diplomacy. 


The Situation Orozco, withdrawing 
in Mexico from Juarez, avoided 


the Government troops 
and joined Salaza. The two, having goo 
men, were attacked and beaten at 
Ascension, 60 miles from Juarez, and 
76 of their soldiers were killed. But the 
Government has not restrained the re- 
mainder of Orozco’s army, which, in 
small bands, has made a reign of terror 
in Sonora, where many cruel and atro- 
cious crimes have been committed. The 
Mormon colonists of Sonora are fleeing 
to save their lives, leaving their crops 
and live stock, as did the Mormons of 
Chihuahua. Eighty families crossed the 
boundary last week. All Americans 
must go, the rebels say. General Campa, 
in a public address at a mining camp, 
said that all of them would be driven 
out after the 16th inst. He sent word to 
this effect to the American consul at 
Agua Prieta, which adjoins Douglas, 
Ariz. If they should remain, he added, 
they would lose their property and per- 
haps their lives: Because of this, our 
Government has increased the military 
force on the border. The rebels sur- 
rounded the American mining camp of 
El Tigre, last week, and demanded sur- 
render. The miners, with whom were 


nine women, preferred to fight, and the 
attack was delayed. Capturing Oputo, 
after a battle, the rebels threw dynamite 
bombs into houses to kill women and 
children, assaulted young girls in the 
streets and made captives of several. 
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Two American mining engineers em- 
ployed by the Mulatos Company are held 
for $40,000 ransom. Two escaped from 
the El Oro mine after killing three reb- 
els and undergoing great hardships. 
The Federal garrison has been with- 
drawn from the Cananea copper mining 
camp, where there are 2,000 Americans. 
Our Minister complained of this and of 
the burning of forty-five bridges on the 
Southern Pacific road. . Rebels raided 
the Culberson ranch, in Texas, stole 100 
horses, and were driven back by our 
cavalry. Dr. Wilson, who was Orozco’s 
surgeon-general, has left him and re- 
turned to Oklahoma. He asserts that 
the rebels have killed foreigners by tear- 
ing them limb from limb, using horses 
that pulled ropes tied to the victims’ 
ankles. Depressing reports come from 
the South, where, in the States of Mex- 
ico, Morelos and Vera Cruz the Zapa- 
tists have been guilty of fiendish atroc- 
ities. Some say the Madero Govern- 
ment is indifferent or callous. A _ plot 
for the capture of the capital by Zapa- 
tists on the 16th was discovered last 
Sunday. 


Many persons were 
South America killed at Para, Brazil, 

last week, in riots ac- 
companying the election of a Governor. 
A newspaper office was burned. One of 
the candidates was arrested. A man who 
shot at another candidate was lynched. 
——Percival Farquahar, sometimes 
called “the Harriman of South Amer- 
ica,” has procured the aid of prominent 
bankers in New York, London, Paris 
and Berlin for the consolidation of sev- 
eral South American railroad companies, 
whose lines extend northward from 
suenos Ayres and Montevideo. His aim 
is to connect with certain Brazilian 
roads, to include these in the combina- 
tion, and to construct tributary lines 
in Uruguay, Paraguay and_ Bolivia. 
Chile has planned extensive - fortifi- 
cations for the ports of Valparaiso and 
Taleahuano. An order for the guns has 
been given to a company in this country. 
Venezuela’s Minister of Public In- 
struction is in Ithaca, N. Y., inspecting 
the School of Agriculture connected 
with Cornell University. His Govern- 
ment is about to establish a similar insti- 
tution at Caracas. A representative of 
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the Chilean Government is in this coun- 
try studying our forestry methods. At 
present he is in the Adirondacks, Peru's 
new President, Guillermo Billinghurst, 
formerly mayor of Lima, whose acces- 
sion was recently proclaimed, said in 
his message that he favored the em- 
ployment of specialists from this country 
in Peru, and the investment there of 
United States capital. Castro, for- 
merly President of Venezuela, has 
bought property in Spain, and has told 
the Spanish Government that he desires 
to live in that country quietly, being 
weary of political conspiracies and in- 
trigues——A new revolt in Ecuador, led 
by Colonel Bejerano, has been checked 
by the defeat of the revolutionists at a 
small town near Guayaquil. 





Irish WN a tionalists 
Britain and Ireland are angry at the 


granting of the use 
of the Belfast City Hall for the signing 
of the Unionist anti-home-rule covenant 
on September 29. The British War Of- 
fice has. refused an application for dis- 
used rifles for the new organization 
called the “Citizen Volunteers of Ire- 
land,” which is said to follow non- 
political lines, but which has for a prime 
mover Robert James McMordie, Union- 
ist member of Parliament for East Bel- 
fast, and former Lord Mayor of Bel- 
fast——-The North German Gasette of 
Berlin quotes a statement from the In- 
dian press to the effect that a commission 
now in session at Simla under the presi- 
dency of Field Marshal Sir William G. 
Nicholson will propose to disband over 
twenty native regiments and send home 
six English battalions. This commission 
was appointed mainly to discuss whether 
Indian military expenditure could be re- 
duced without an impairment of ef- 
ficiency. The Manchester Guardian 
(Liberal) says that the British com- 
manders in India doubt the fighting 
value of the native troops, Some of the 
southern Indian regiments were disband- 
ed some years ago by Field Marshal 
Viscount Kitchener (now British Agent 
and Consul-General in Egypt). The re- 
‘forms will affect Bengali and Sikh regi- 
ments in especial, the Guardian says; 
adding that the Sikhs, supposed to be 
the flower of the Indian army, are no 
longer efficient. It is suggested that this 
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may be a euphemism for disaffection. 
——A large number of Egyptian Na- 
tionalists were arrested on August 26 at 
Cairo, charged with displaying seditious 
posters.——Failure to go to the relief of 
vessels in distress is a misdemeanor, 
punishable by two years’ imprisonment, 
according to a notice sent to ships’ cap- 
tains on August 26 by the British Board 
of Trade.——Six colleries at Llwynypia, 
in the Rhondda Vatley, Wales, are idle, 
owing to a wage dispute. : 

The French Cabinet 
has instructed the Minis- 
ter of Education to call 
upon the school teachers’ unions to dis- 
solve in consequence of certain resolu- 
tions adopted at their National Federa- 
tion Congress. The Cabinet considered 
that the educators of youth were serious- 
ly endangering secular education by ad- 
hering to anti-patriotic works and de- 
cided that the attitude of the unions was 
intolerable. The votes of the national 
congress which principally displeased the 
Cabinet were a resolution of sympathy 
with the propaganda of the “Sou du 
Soldat,” an organization which, under 
the guise of assisting soldiers during ser- 
vice, propagates anti-militarism, and the 
determination to send a representative to 
the next congress of the General Labor 
Confederation. The French Minister 
of War has issued a circular informing 
officers of the Reserve who belong to 
certain so-called military Jeagues that 
they must decide between giving up the 
leagues or ceasing to be officers. These 
leagues, one of which is Masonic and the 
other hostile to Freemasonry, have their 
origin in more or less harmless societies 
for the promotion of friendship which 
have gradually acquired a political char- 
acter incompatible with discipline. 


French Notes 





Emissaries sent by 


France and Morocco the French com- 


mander to Mara-— 


kesh, Morocco, where eight French offi- 
cers and the French consul, M. Maigret, 
have been prisoners in the hands of El 
Hiba, a pretender to the throne, tried in 
vain to ransom their compatriots. They 
were unable to gain access to the prison- 
ers or news of them. The Frenchmen 


were surrendered to El Hiba by the Kaid 
El Glaoui, and are said to be held as 
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hostages, being protected by a special 
guard against the more fanatical mem- 
bers of the pretender’s forces. The fly- 
ing column, commanded by Colonel 


Mangin, has been given full liberty of 
action to proceed to the succor of the 
hostages, if that course seems the best 
They are, however, kept busy 


cne. 





MULAI YUSEF: THE NEW SULTAN 
A French journalist writes of Mulai Hafid’s brothe1 
and successor as Sultan of Morocco: “A good man, 
supple, docile, in any event exempt from ambition: 
qualities which will make him an excellent instrument 
in the firm and skilful hands of General Lyautey.” 


blocking the progress of El Hiba’s men 
toward Fez and Mazagan. Bad feeling 
has been developed in France by the re- 
port that the Spaniards in Morocco have 
supplied the enemy with arms. An offi- 
cial report on the subject has been called 
for by the French Government. 
Southern Morocco is wholly beyond 
French control ; so is the central portion. 
Most of the country is described by 
newspaper correspondents as  demi- 
pacifiée, and only the coast line as “‘paci- 
fied.” There are said to be 48,000 
l‘renchmen under arms in Morocco, and 
the Resident-General, General Lyautey, 
who is now at Paris in conference with 
the Ministry, wants 30,000 more. The 
successor of General Moinier as com- 
mander under the Resident-General is, 
as has been reported in this department 
of THe INDEPENDENT, Gen. Franchet 
d’Esperey, who formerly commanded the 
Twenty-eighth Infantry Division at 
Chambery. Born at Mostaganem in 
1856, this officer was graduated from the 
military college at St. Cyr sixth in his 
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class. In 1881 he took part in the Tu- 
nisian campaign. After a course in the 
War College he went to Tonkin, French 
Indo-China. On his return, as captain, 
he was made an officer of the Legion of 
Honor, was attached to the General 
Staff, and, later, was again sent to 
Tunis. Since then he has seen active 
service in China. He is one of the 
youngest French division commanders. 


On August 28 a 
The Turco-Italian War squadron of six 

Italian warships 
anchored off Beirut, Syria. The vessels 
had previously reconnoitered the port of 
Jaffa, in Palestine, and the Syrian ports 
of Haifa and Acre. The city of Beirut 
has a Turkish garrison and is said to be 
well patrolled. The populations of the 
Syrian coast towns dread a repetition of 
the February bombardment. The 
Italian Foreign Minister, the Marquis 
di San Guiliano, has stated that his gov- 
ernment will not keep the Aégean Isl- 
ands, now _ occupied. The foreign 
consuls have informed the Cretan Gov- 
ernment that the Powers will prevent 
any armed expedition to the island of 
Samos; and French and British cruisers 
have been despatched to the scene. A 
plot to send Cretan volunteers to Samos, 
to seize the island and to raise the Greek 
flag, was wuncovered.——General Ca- 
neva has started for Rome to discuss 
Tripolitan military questions with the 
War Minister. The Italian troops un- 
der General Gario are said to have occu- 
pied the town of Regdaline, thus initiat- 
ing a movement toward the interior of 
Tripoli, and controlling thé caravan 
routes from the Tunisian frontier to 
Zuara and Regdaline. Rumors of 
peace negotiations between Turkey and 
Italy are recyrrent. 











Turkey and the A demonstration against 
Near Fast the Government by sixty 
gendarmes, commanded 

bv two officers, took place in the Galata 
district of Constantinople on August 29. 
The mutinous men were promptly sur- 
rounded by loval troops, arrested and 
imprisoned. Two days earlier the Ser- 
vian Minister to Turkev denied the re- 
ports of a massacre by Turks at Sianitza. 
The state of panic amone Christians on 
or near the Montenegrin frontier was, 


however, brought to the Turkish Govern- ° 
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ment’s attention, and the Government 
gave promises to maintain order. 
The Albanian question seems to have 
been settled, the Albanian chiefs at Pris- 
tina having accepted the Government’s 
terms and returned to their homes. 
Referring to the proposal of Count 
Berchtold, Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, looking toward obtaining au- 
tonomy for the European provinces of 
Turkey, the Ottoman Government has 
notified its diplomatic representatives 
that, if they are approached on the sub- 
ject, they shall give notice of the Porte’s 
refusal to hear proposals affecting inter- 
nal policy. The Berchtold proposal was 
made on the eve of the eighty-second 
birthday of the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
This invitation to the great Powers to 
engage in “conversations” upon the Bal- 
kan question is not everywhere described 
in the same terms, but the object of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government is stated 
to be “to co-ordinate the several efforts 
made by the Powers in the interest of 
Balkan peace and of the status quo.” It 
is deemed expedient to give the Porte 
“organized European encouragement” in 
well doing, and to recommend to the Bal- 
kan states a policy of patience. These 
vague suggestions have for the most part 
heen welcomed, or treated with reserve, 
by the European press. So far from 
declaring for intervention, Count Berch- 
told himself is quoted. as saying that 
there is no thought of calling a congress 
or a conference, or of demanding auton- 
omy for Albania or Macedonia. “In 
short, it is a question of strengthening 
Turkey by a ‘measured decentralization’ 
which would not involve the danger of 
the creation of new Balkan states.” As 
for the significance of the fact that these 
suggestions emanate from Austria, the 
Foreign Minister of that country says 
that his government 








“has never occupicd a stronger situation in 
the Balkans and with Turkey, Italy being 
absorbed with the Tripolitan campaign, and 
Russia still busy with military and naval re- 
organization, besides being hypnotized by the 
Persian and Chinese problems, it is Austria 
who becomes, momentarily, arbiter of the 
Levant. 


There has so far been shown by the vari- 
ous Powers a disposition to play a wait- 
ing game, and above all to see to what 
extent Austria-Hungary is selfish in its 
proposals. 











The Mistakes of Advertisers 


BY STEPHEN I. COLVIN 


[Within the last few years a number of psychologists have directed their attention to 
the question of advertising in order to determine by actual experiments the relative effective- 


ness of various methods. 


This article by the professor of psychology in the University of 


Illinois gives some of the results of these studies in such a practical way that the reader 


can apply the principles for himself.—Ep1Tor.] 


NTIL recently the White Rock 
sign at the head of Times Square 
flashed forth its message over 

the radiant path of New Yorks Great 
White Way. Now the onsweep of the 
city’s progress has removed it, and the 
most effective of all of the electric dis- 
plays on Broadway is but a memory. 
This sign combined in an unusual degree 
the three essentials of successful adver- 
tising. In the first place, it gained the 
attention. This it did in part because its 
position was such that it stood out 
among all of the other electric devices in 
the neighborhood. Further than this, 
the nature of the sign itself was such 
as to at once catch the eye and arouse 
the interest. In the second place, this 
sign not only secured attention, but it 
held the attention long enough to make 
an impression and stamp itself on the 
memory. This it did by joining its most 


striking feature, the clock in the center, 





outlined in fire, with the clever epigram 
beneath, “The water for all time.” Here 
was a clear sense impression joined to a 
definite association, and the psychologist 
has shown us that impression and asso- 
ciation are the two requisites for mem- 
ory. But the White Rock sign did more 
than gain the attention and fix itself on 
the memory ; it created a desire and cer- 
tainly must have secured results. How 
many countless thousands of the city’s 
dwellers and of the passing throng have 
looked upon it some hot August evening, 
and looking have seen the flow of its 
mimic waters, as they gushed in a pul- 
sating electric stream from the two 
fountains at its sides; have sensed the 
refreshing green tints of its color 
scheme and have thought of sparkling 
springs amid mosses and ferns, Thus 
looking, they have longed to drink, as in 
boyhood. and quench their thirst ut the 
delicious coolness. 

Farther down Broadway, near Herald 
Square, there stands another sign, more 
elaborate than the White Rock adver- 
tisement, and even more suited to attract 
the notice of the passerby. This sign 
depicts the famous Ben Hur chariot race, 
above which are various announcements 
that appear one by one for a brief space 
of time. Of the millions that have seen 
this sign but few have forgotten it. 
They can recall in imagination the gal- 
loping steeds, the flowing robe. of the 
charioteer, the flaming torches and the 
brilliant colors. But how many can tell 
what are the advertisements above? And 
“there’s the rub.” This sign stands out 
as a conspicuous failure among the many 
on the Great White Way. It has missed 
the essential principle of all successful 
advertising, namely, that of creating a 
desire for the goods advertised. The 
chariot race has no. connection with the 
many advertisements that are fitfully 
displayed above it. They come and go 
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A MATTER OF EMPHASIS (1) 
This railroad gives chief place to the delights of a 
summer resort 


in seeming endless succession, but the 
bystander is looking for the flashing 
forth of the picture beneath; he is think- 
ing of its perfection and ingenuity, and 
he pays but slight heed to the announce- 
ments above. The very elaborateness of 
the picture serves to distract the atten- 
tion from the advertisements themselves 
and they are promptly forgotten, if they 
are ever noticed. 

There is a third electric display among 
the galaxy on Broadway that deserves 
mention as an example of what is essen- 
tially bad in advertising. This is a re- 
cently added creation, the product of an 
ingenious but perverted fancy, It de- 
picts an uncouth Brownie grasping and 
hanging by the bristles of two upright 
toothbrushes. One of these is sustain- 
ing his weight, while the other is losing 
its bristles at such an alarming rate that 
the safety of the Brownie seems in 
danger and you expect that at any mo- 
ment he will tumble down a hundred feet 
to the pavement below and end his in- 
glorious career. Indeed, it would be a 
good thing for the advertisement if he 
did, for who desires to associate a tooth- 
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brush with such an unpleasant figure? 
We are not even imprest by the state- 
ment that informs us that Blank’s (I 
have forgotten the name; we. usually 
forget unpleasant things) brushes never 
lose their bristles; we do feel, however, 
that toothbrushes and Brownies should 
not keep company and we do not care 
for the kind of a brush that forms such 
associations. This Brownie advertise- 
ment goes one step further in the wrong 
direction than does the Ben Hur sign; 
the latter fails to create a positive desire, 
while the former induces a negative one. 
We simply do not want the brush. 

It has been estimated that a billion 
dollars are.spent annually in advertising, 
and at least a quarter of this sum is en- 
tirely wasted. Not more than one-fifth 
of the advertisements constructed are 
thoroly effective, while the large major- 
ity produce results that are far below 
the possibilities of properly devised 
advertisements. The one desire that 
seems to possess the advertiser ts to get 
the attention, never mind at what cost. 
A large number do not appear to be 
aware that it is equally necessary to 
make a permanent impression and to 
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A MATTER OF EMPHASIS (II) 
This railroad places the comfort of travel first. 
Which is the more effective? 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT TRICKS YOU BY A 
MISLEADING HEADING 


Does it impress you in favor of the article advertised? 


create a desire. Many advertisers seem 
to take infinite pains to emphasize the 
wrong thing. For example, the railroad 
that solicits your patronage should not 
exploit the resort that it carries you to 
and ignore the comforts of travel on the 
road itself. There is more than one way 
to reach your destination. Compare the 
two accompanying advertisements of the 
Rock Island and the Santa Fé railroads, 
and notice which is the more effective 
from the standpoint of the road itself. 
One makes you wish to go to Colorado, 
the other to travel by the Santa Fé. 

A similar mistake in emphasis is the 
familiar device of using a catchword or 
phrase that is in the public mind, thus 
gaining the attention, but ignoring the 
fact that the phrase has no relation to 
the advertisement as such. The accom- 
panying advertisement of Pears’ soap is 
at fault in this particular. Your atten- 
tion is at once arrested by the question, 
“Who will be the next President?” You 
soon see that you have been tricked, 
however, and a mild resentment against 
the advertisement is likely to be aroused 
for this reason. This is such an obvious 
violation of an elementary psycholog‘cal 











INDEPENDENT 


principle that it seems strange that it is 
still so often made. 

The majority of advertisements are 
not simple and direct enough. They try 
to cover too many points; say too many 
things; give too much information. A 
single advertisement, to be thoroly effec- 
tive, should emphasize a few clearly pre- 
sented features, and should say what it 
has to say in as brief a manner as possi- 
ble. With this principle in mind, com- 
pare the advertisement of Jap Rose soap 
and of Sapolio. Both occupy approxi- 
mately the same space, but the former 
has too much detail in its illustration, 
and too much discussion; on the other 
hand, the latter is simple, direct and 
holds the attention to one essential fact. 
This is emphasized in both the reading 
matter and in the picture, while the Jap 
Rose advertisement is indefinite both in 
picture and in wording. It fails to make 
its points. It is also at fault, as is gener-— 
ally the case with advertisements of this 
character, in employing print so fine that 
an effort is required to read it. The re- 
sulting eye strain leaves an unfavorable 
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SIMPLICITY VS. COMPLEXITY (I) 
This advertisement makes a direct unequivocal appeal 
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SIMPLICITY VS. COMPLEXITY (II) 
This advertisement distracts the attcntion with the 
multiplicity of irrelevant material 


impression. This is invariably a fatal 
error in advertising. Better no state- 
ment at all than one that is difficult to 
read. It alone is sufficient to create a 
prejudice against what is offered fet 
sale. 

It is generally recognized that pictures 
are an effective means of gaining thi 
attention and pushing home the points 
that the advertisement aims to empha 
size. An interesting fact has been dis- 
covered, however, in a series of investi- 
gations recently concluded by Dr. E. K. 
Strong, of Columbia University, namely, 
that about half of the persons whose 
advertising preferences he investigated 
placed the picture advertisement high 
and the “copy” or reading matter adver- 
tisement low, while the other half 
showed just the opposite tendency, pre- 
ferring advertisements with reading mat- 
ter as their main feature. He therefore 
concludes that the most effective adver- 
tisements combine both the reading mat- 
ter and the picture. The accompanying 
illustration of an Ivory soap advertise- 
ment is exclusively a picture advertise- 
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ment. It is well executed and makes its 
point in a very definite manner, but it 
would not strongly appeal to those who 
are attracted principally by the copy fea- 
tures of an advertisement. 

In employing pictures as a medium of 
advertising it should be kept in mind 
that pictures that suggest action are par- 
ticularly effective not only in attracting 
the attention, but also in making a per- 
manent impression. A picture that does 
not suggest action has, as a rule, much 
less value. Compare the two advertise- 
ments of military schools in the accom- 
panying list of illustrations, and you will 
at once see the possibility of suggesting 
action by means of a picture. The Culver 
Academy advertisement is activity itself ; 
it expresses the fighting spirit and thus 
makes a strong appeal to one of the 
most fundamental. of human instincts. 


The Staunton Academy advertisement, 
on the other hand, while in other re- 
spects well executed, lacks the spirit that 
characterizes its rival. 

The appeal to instinct or deep-seated 
interest is often the most potent means 
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ACTION VS. REPOSE (I) 


This picture is tense with action 


of creating a desire. Such an appeal is 
most successfully made in the accom- 
panying advertisement of the American 
School of Correspondence. Love of 
home, devotion to family, pride in 
achievement for the sake of those that 
are nearest and dearest, are all stimu- 
lated in the striking picture that intro- 
duces the reading matter. It is weli 
worth while to study the various adver- 
tisements that are prepared by this 
school. They are for the most part of 
the same character as the one illustrated 
in this article. They make an appeal to 
some strong desire or ambition, and 
their “pulling power” must be for this 
reason great. 

Advertisements cannot rely solely on 
argument or on emotional appeal to in- 
sure success. The general “atmosphere’’ 
of the advertisement is also important. 
There should be nothing to offend the 
taste or create a repulsion. We have 
already pointed out how such an attitude 
of mild disgust may be created by em- 
phasizing some unpleasant feature, as in 
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ACTION VS. 
This picture 
effective 


REPOSE (II) 
suggests repose. Which is the more 
in gaining and holding the attention? 
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the case of the toothbrush on 


Broadway. 


sign 
The same error is found in 
an advertisement of White Star coffee, 
that associates the beverage with three 


slimy frogs. A similar mistake is illus- 
trated in the accompanying Toasted Corn 
Flakes advertisement. The picture is 
striking, but is not likely to stimulate the 
appetite. Indeed, the effect, is just the 
opposite. On the other hand, the Camp- 
bell’s soup advertisement suggests some- 
thing delicious to eat; it succeeds ir 
creating an appetite. It is an interesting 
fact that since the days of “Sunny Jim,’ 
of “Force” advertising fame, the manu- 
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A STRONG APPEAL TO A FUNDAMENTAL 


INSTINCT 


facturers of food products have been 
particularly prone to advertise the’r 
wares thru the medium of some uncouth 
figure. The motive behind this kind of 
advertising is quite apparent. The de- 
sire to secure attention without consid- 
ering anything else is responsible for 
such an evident mistake. 

A considerable number of food adver- 
tisers who do not fall into this error 
nevertheless generally ignore. the appe- 
tizing qualities of their product, or give 
them but a secondary place at the best. 
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A QUESTION OF TASTE (1) 
This advertisement creates a desire for the food 
advertised 


They place greater and generally undue 
emphasis on some feature that possesses 
far less pulling power. Just at present 
it is the wholesomeness and strength- 
giving qualities of these foods that are 
given the first place in these advertise- 
ments. For example, the “Postum” ap- 
peal is largely from the standpoint of 
hygiene. The nourishing properties of 
Postum and the dangers of coffee are 
dwelt upon almost exclusively. “There’s 
a reason,” but probably not the most 
powerful one, to induce the coffee drink- 
er to give up his beverage and substitute 
Postum. James has urged with no little 
truth in his larger psychology that we 
eat and drink merely for the pleasure of 
eating and of drinking, not for some 
ulterior purpose, such as strengthening 
the brain cells or adding to our avoir- 
dupois. It is not altogether true, how- 
ever, that considerations of the whole- 
someness and health-giving qualities of 
foods make no appeal to the consumer. 
This Strong has shown in the investiga- 
tion previously referred to. His sub- 
jects placed advertisements of foods that 
set forth their purity and strength- 
giving character relatively high in the 
list. There seems to be no doubt that 
this appeal has weight, but it is surely 
inferior to an appeal based on the deli- 
cious qualities of the foods advertised. 
It is certain that the joy that comes in 
eating what is pleasing to the taste 
should never be passed over slightingly, 
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as is often the case in many of the food 
advertisements of the present day. 

Among the most important facts that 
the advertiser should constantly keep in 
mind, some of which have already been 
discussed, are the following: 

(1) To gain the attention is the first 
requisite of successful advertising, but 
this alone is worthless. It is futile to 
arouse the attention unless an impression 
can be made and a desire created. 

(2) Every portion of the advertise- 
ment should have a reference to this de- 
sire. There is no place for. irrelevant 
material. It is worse than useless; it is 
positively injurious, since it serves to 
distract the attention from the essential 
features of the advertisement. 


(3) This desire may be stimulated in 
various ways, by argument, by sugges- 
tion, by appeal to.the fundamental in- 
stincts and interests. This last appeal is 
the most potent of all. Ambition, pride, 
rivalry, love of social approval, curiosity, 
the play impulse, the hunting impulse, 
the hoarding and saving impulse, the 
desire to gratify the appetite, the tend- 
ency to sympathize with others and other 
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A QUESTION OF TASTE 
This advertisement at once attracts the 
does it whet the appetite ? 


(11) 
attention, but 
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powerful instincts lie at the basis of such 
appeals. ° 

(4) The most successful advertise- 
ments avoid complexity in their presen- 
tation. Their illustrations are simple 
and their reading matter is brief and to 
the point. And brevity is the soul of 
good advertising. 

(5) ‘he atmosphere of the advertise- 
ment must be considered. It should al- 
ways be in good taste; there should be 
nothing that either directly or indirectly 
offends the prejudices or the jtidgment. 

(6) The form of the advertisement is 
important. It should be made as attrac- 
tive as possible. The type in particular 
should be clear and sufficiently large to 
be easily read. Fine print should never 
be employed. 

(7) The position that the advertise- 
ment occupies is also a matter of signifi- 
cance. The good advertisement must 
avoid bad company. It must not appear 
with advertisements that are cheap, vul- 
gat or poorly constructed. Further, it 
should not be assigned to a crowded 
space, never mind how popular this space 
seems to be. 

(8) The most effective advertise- 
ments combine both the picture and the 
copy features. Neither should be used 
to the exclusion of the other, if the 
widest possible appeal is sought. 

(9) The picture advertisement should 
suggest some form of action, and this 
should directly bear upon the main fea- 
tures of the advertisement. It is to be 
remembered that action that has nothing 
to do with the advertisement as such dis- 
tracts the attention. 

(10) Recent investigations concerning 
the effectiveness of various appeals in 
advertisements show that the wholesome- 
ness or durability of the product, the age 
and reliability of the firm, the pleasure 
connected with the use of the article 
advertised and its popularity have great 
pulling power. On the other hand, with 
the better class of purchasers at least, an 
emphasis on cheapness, the giving of 
prizes and presents, excessive boasting as 
to the value of the article advertised, 
letters of recommendation, accounts of 
the prosperity of the firm and the extent 
of the manufacturing plant tend to cre- 
ate distrust and even disgust. 

(11) As a medium of advertising the 
daily paper is probably not as efficient as 
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is sometimes supposed. The greater the 
news value of the paper the less its 
advertising value per reader. But a 
small number of persons habitually read 
the advertisements. During the recent 
“Titanic” disaster the advertising value 
of the daily press must have fallen off 


greatly. Everybody was eager for the 
news; they cared little for anything else 


in the paper. 

(12) Finally it should be remembered 
that an article that has no merit in itself 
is not likely to be permanently success- 
ful thru advertising. The advertisement 
cannot perform a miracle; create some- 
thing out of nothing. All that it can do 
is to emphasize merit where it exists; it 
cannot make this merit. The public, 
when once fooled, is likely to remember 
the fact. Even if a sham succeeds be- 
cause it is advertised, this success is pur- 
chased at an economic waste. It is posi- 
tively immoral to advertise a sham. The 
principle has thus an ethical as well as a 
commercial import. The ethics of adver- 
tising all reputable newspapers and 
magazines are beginning to recognize, 
greatly to the benefit of these papers and 
magazines and to the public as well, 
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A Visit to John Masefield 


BY JOHN COURNOS 


{Those who are ever on tke lookout for “coming men” are now talking more of John 
Masefield than of anyone else, so we are glai to present to our readers this recent inter- 
view by a young American journalist now visiting England for the first time. We recognized 
Masefield’s ability in the first book of his that came to our desk, “On the Spanish Main” 
(reviewed August 30, 1906), an unpretentious volume which professed to be nothing more 
than a compilation of the narratives of the pirates of Panama, but which was really a very 
skilful reconstruction of the romantic history of that period. 
we reviewed his volume of verse, “The Everlasting Mercy and the Widow in the Bye 
Street,” and in the issue of May 30 print ed a general critique of his work by Mary 
Lamberton Becker. Among his »rose works are two plays, “The Tragedy of Nan” and ‘“‘The 
Tragedy of Pompey the Great’; two novels, “Multitude and Solitude” and “The Street of 


In our issue of May 23, 1912, 
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OHN MASEFIELD, who 
is still on the good side 
of forty, lives in Great 


Hampden, a_ small, se- 
cluded village in the 
heart of Bucks. To get 


there you take the train 
for Great Missenden, a 
journey of twenty-eight 
miles out of London. 
You arrive there, say, on a blazing hot 
day, and when you make the startling 
discovery that your journey still lies 
“over the hills and far away,” with a 
four miles’ jaunt on foot ahead of you, 
you find yourself wishing you had left 
your waistcoat at home. 

Up and down you go, up and down— 
mostly up—over a winding, undulating, 
sun-beaten, somewhat dusty road; past 
poppy fields ; past great rolling meadows, 
green with at least seven kinds of green; 
past stacks of new-mown hay, whose 
sweet scents reach your famished city 
nostrils despite the absence of even the 
semblance of a breeze; past a swimming 
pool in which youngsters are disporting 
themselves—splashing coolness and hap- 
piness at each other; past an occasional 
house, not forgetting “The Green Man,” 
an oasis for dry, non-abstaining throats ; 
and finally thru a glade of magnificently 
tall trees, until you emerge on the open 
road again, where, after another fifteen 
minutes or so, a number of thatched 
roofed cottages loom up before you to 
proclaim the fact that you have reached 
the village. No country in the world, 
except England. can show so much in 

















“William Shakespeare” and “Martin Hyde,” a tale of the Pretender for boys.— 


four miles, and all in all it makes a fit 
path to a poet’s house. 

You find yourself quite often in the 
course of your jaunt vaguely employing 
your mental faculties in the pardonable 
occupation of imagining what sort of 
man the poet is; and at a whimsical 
moment, simultaneously with a squirrel 
dashing across the glade, an amusing 
thought, not less rapidly, skims across 
your brain: you happen to think of Os- 
car Wilde’s observation that “you can 
only write in cities.” For, after all, this 
road and the poet’s village are Mase- 
field’s first consistency, a consistency 
which dates back to the remote time of 
his life when he penned his poem which 
began: 


“Oh, London Town’s a fine town, and Lon- 
don’s sights are rare, 

And London ale is right ale, and brisk’s the 
London air, 

And busily goes the world there, but crafty 
grows the mind, 

And London Town of all towns I’m glad to 
leave behind. 


“Then hey for croft and hop yard, and hill, 
field and pond, 

With Bredon Hill 
Hill beyond, 

The hawthorn white i’ the hedgerow, and all 
the spring’s attire 

In the comely land of Teme and Lugg and 
Clent and Clee and Wyre.” 


before me and Malvern 


Even then, as can be seen, Masefield 
displayed a distinct fondness for the rug- 
ged staccato of short Anglo-Saxon 
words. 

The poet’s house, a rather longish, in- 
ornate structure of flint—unprotected by 
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shade trees and having a _ considerable 
plot in front, part of which is utilized as 
a garden—faces what seems a lane. 
A lovely little girl is playing in the gar- 
den, and, having replied to your ques- 
tion as to whether Mr. Masefield resides 
here in the affirmative, she bids you to 
enter the house, or sit down on the bench 
just outside of the small arched door- 
way, while she will go and fetch father. 
She takes your letter of introduction 
with her, 

Presently you hear footsteps; a man’s 
voice tenderly addressing a child; and 
you are not surprised to see a_ fairly 
large, rather roughly dressed, but gcntle 
looking person, a babe on his arm, ap- 
pear in the doorway—it is Masefield, the 
Masefield your fancy has pictured, only 
more so—perhaps you hadn’t counted on 
his hair being a bit red. But if you ex- 
pected to find him human, you find him 
abnormally human. This impression of 
him is such a persistent one that at this 
moment it is much easier to recall the 
poet’s personality as the spirit of some 
splendid human presence than as a defi- 
nite physical portrait. Yet his physical 
features lack nothing of strength. <A 
more favorable opportunity to study his 
face came after we entered the house, 
having strolled and chatted a while out- 
doors—the baby still upon his arm. 

A good, well-constructed head is 
Masefield’s — attractively broad across 
the eyes; its lower jaw hints at strength 
without flaunting it. A tinge of gray in 
closely cropped hair adds not a little to 
its character; while the small mustache 
is an effective touch in the portrait be- 
cause of its more pronounced red. The 
elusive eyes are a live hazel, bordering 
on gray; it is these that help to give the 
face, especially in three-quarter view, an 
indescribably gentle, soft and reflective 
aspect, that does not take away from its 
masculine look, and only serves to give 
the countenance a certain quiet balance. 
It is as if the forceful features of the 
poet’s physiognomy—that is, their sum 
total—were held together as by some 
strange, enveloping unity, evasively 
working, as it were, to mold and 
subjugate the physical peculiarities 
to a spiritual, or, if you _ prefer, 


human harmony, creating in the pro- 
cess the singular attractiveness of this 
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poet's personality. One feels no scruple 
in applying.to the resulting produce 
a happy characterization of Pater’s— 
“that strange interfusion of sweetness 
and. strength”—in this instance, a per- 
sonal quality which transmitted into a 
literary force becomes “The Tragedy of 
Nan,” “The Everlasting Mercy,” and the 
“Widow in the Bye Street,” works rich 
in suggestion of a virile, backboned spir- 
ituality that loses nothing by having to 
deal with real people and rea! emotions. 

For a brief interval Mr. Masefield has 
gone out of the room to dispose of the 
child, and you are left alone in the study. 
The floor is scattered with children’s 
playthings and nursery rimes. But there 
are some good books against the walls, 
and others on a large table in the center 
of the room. You scan the titles; there 
is a pleasant surprise in the nature and 
variety of the poet’s reading—among 
other things is a volume on electrical ex- 
periments, a volume on Euclid; there are 
volumes on sociology and economics—it 
is natural to find philosophy represented 
here—and a sprinkling of drama, poetry 
and fiction. Apparently there is more 
actual knowledge back of the poet’s lit- 
erary simplicity than the reader is ever 
permitted to suspect. 

Your meditations in the matter are in- 
terrupted by the reappearance of the 
host, who tries to put you in the most 
comfortable chair, apologizing at the 
same time for the nursery effects on the 
floor, which he makes an attempt to 
gather up and out of the way. He then 
helps you to a cigarette, of which he has 
a supply, tho he does not smoke himself, 
and lights a match for you; and, as if 

‘this were not enough, in a jiffy he pre- 
pares a delightful cup of coffee. By that 
time you are perhaps prepared—for an 
interview? No, for a conversation. At 
the beginning one might as well admit 
that to interview Masefield is to goon a 
holiday. He makes you forget the ob- 
ject of your visit—and you find yourself 
somehow answering almost as many 
questions as you ask. After a bit, how- 
ever, you try to get down to business. 

“Mr. Masefield.” you begin, “nothing 
has stirred me so much of late as your 
two magnificent poems in the English 

- Review. Thev seem to suggest new pos- 
sibilities in narrative poetry—do you 
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think this sort of verse has a future in 
England ?” 

“IT am glad you liked my poems,” re- 
plied Masefield, quietly. ‘On the whole, 
I think there has been little English nar- 
rative poetry. There is Chaucer, but 
after Chaucer there is a big gap. What 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


I would like to see”—a quiet enthusiasm 
seemed to be plaving behind the poet’s 
words—“what I would like to see is a 
revival of English dramatic poetry. TI 
would like to see again the platform 
stage, the Shakespeare stage, which is 
better fitted for the production of poetic 
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drama than the modern stage; the stage 
today is too far removed from the audi- 
ence, and the figures you sce in it are 
like little figures in a picture. What we 
want is a stage that wili place the actor 
in a much more intimate relation with 
his audience.” 

Attributing the failure of poetical 
drama today chiefly to the absence of such 
a stage, Masefield seized hold of a num- 
ber of books that happened to be within 
his reach and arranged these on the ta- 
ble, with a view to illustrating how well 
the platform stage worked in practice. 
The arrangement practically showed two 
stages, separated merely by two posts— 
one at each end of the partition; at the 
extreme end of one of the two platforms 
was a door leading to the actors’ dress- 
ing rooms; directly over the door was a 
balcony, which could be used either to 
represent an upper window, or as the bal- 
cony itself, as in “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Not only did this stage, the speaker went 
on to explain, bring the actors into inti- 
mate relation with the audience, who al- 
most completely surrounded it, but the 
double arrangement prevented any inter- 


ruptions of the play, for it made it pos- 
sible, as soon as one set of actors was 
thru with one stage, for another set to 
go on the other. 

“A poetical play of that day,” added 


Mr. Masefield, “represented partly a 
clash of will, and partly was a pageant 
of life.” Moreover, the appeal made by 
a play of that kind was, in Masefield’s 
estimation, “fuller, richer and more 
varied than is possible when the stage is 
far away from the people to whom the 
actors are appealing.” The poet then went 
on to describe in most enthusiastic terms 
the sword play, or sword dancing, which 
he had seen in his youth in England, 
from some form of which, in his opin- 
ion, the poetic drama originated. 

He expressed himself as hopeful for a 
revival of the English poetic drama. He 
saw strong indications of it in the plays 
of Yeats, and Yeats has a following. 
There is Lascelles Abercrombie, for one, 
who, Masefield thought, may come to 
something. 

“Perhaps you have tried something of 
the sort yourself!” suggested the visitor. 

“T have begun two prose plays,” ad- 
mitted Masefield, “which I am trying to 
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construct for that kind of stage—and not 
the modern stage. One—a country play 
—will have, however, a chorus in verse. 
The chorus will chant or declaim their 
lines, while the actors are resting.” 

Incidentally, it will interest the poet’s 
admirers to know that he is working on 
another story in verse; in response to a 
direct question he reticently admitted that 
he thought his new work better than his 
two published poems, modifying his 
statement, however, with the remark 
that “when a man is done with a work he 
generally forgets all about it.” 

“Tt is rather an extraordinary thing, 
Mr. Masefield, to achieve what is practi- 
cally a novel within the compass of verse 
and yet maintain a consistently high po- 
etic quality.” ' 

His reply was: “I feel it’s generally 
easier to let yourself go in verse than in 
prose. When you try to express passion 
in prose you find it a rather limited me- 
dium—and when those great, rare mo- 
ments of high tension come upon you, 
you: want a more passionate medium.” 
It is not surprising, then, to hear further 
that Masefield believes in working at a 
thing steadily—and accomplishing it 
quickly : for there is no telling when your 
interest in a thing delayed may be gone. 

Nor did Mr. Masefield see any rea- 
son for apprehension as to the present 
state of English poetry. 

“We've got some first rate poets,’ was 
his unhesitating reply. “There’s Sir 
Ronald Ross for one—he has written an 
excellent volume in ‘Philosophies.’ One 
of the poems in it, ‘In Exile,’ is a strange- 
ly intimate picture of his mind while un- 
der the tense stress of the labors which 
led him to discover the mosquito theory 
of malaria; it is altogether a strange, 
spiritual kind of autobiography.” 

How many people in America have , 
heard of Ross as a poet? Yet we have 
the word of Masefield that Ross is “the 
best all-round intellect in England to- 
day.” 

“Then there is Yeats,” resumed Masce- 
field. “He is by far the biggest poetic 
personality living among us at present. 
He is great both as a lyric and dramatic 
poet.” But this was nothing to the trib- 
ute he came to pay Yeats later in the in- 
terview. This proved such a noble dish 
in this great, rare feast of praise that it 
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will be reserved for dessert. Nor can 
the reader complain of the generosity of 
the next course. 

“Thomas Hardy,” declared Masefield, 
“is another big personality. I look on 
his ‘Dynasts’ as the only poetical history 
since the Elizabethan time. And his po- 
ems are wonderful. I feel that in ‘Time’s 
Laughing Stocks’ he has perfected a new 
form very beautiful in verse and rich in 
matter; if you try to read these poems 
aloud you will see how marvelously fitted 
they are for the speaking voice. In his 
earlier poems he was working toward 
this, endeavoring to create a verse form 
which will be beautiful to speak. And in 
‘Time’s Laughing Stocks,’ in the poems 
‘Revisitation,’ ‘The Melstock Choir’ and 
‘The Tramp Woman’s Tragedy, you 
have quite perfect examples of story tell- 
ing, simple, passionate and wise.” 

“And what of his novels?” 

“Personally I prefer “The Woodland- 
ers’ and ‘Two On a Tower.’ ‘Tess,’ to 
be sure, is a noble thing—and so is “The 
Return of the Native.’ But I consider 
Hardy’s novels a part of his poetical 
achievement.” 

Thru some trick of conversation we 
drifted temporarily over to American lit- 
erature. Inevitably the name of Walt 
Whitman was mentioned, and Masefield 
observed : 

“T admire Walt Whitman. I feel he 
is vour big voice so far. He must have 
been a splendid man.” Then he added: 

“| have a great admiration for those 
American writers whom one may de- 
scribe as exponents of your democracy. 
Your democracy is your big achieve- 
ment, and it has produced a number of 
writers who have admirably exprest 
what they have experienced and seen.” 

Masefield modestly admitted that he 
hadn’t kept track of American literature 
—and he plied the visitor with numerous 
questions concerning what the younger 
men were doing; but there can be no 
question that, of the American works the 
poet read, the quality he admired in them 
was their Americanism. His judgments 
in some of these were strikingly interest- 
ing. He described R. H. Dana’s “Two 
Years Before the Mast” as a “true 
thing,” Andy Adams’ “Log of a Cow- 
boy” as “vigorous, curiously direct and 
picturesque” ; he liked Stedman’s “Buck- 
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ing the Sage Brush” for the same quali- 
ties. 

“You produced a great prose writer,” 
he said, ‘in Herman Melville, who wrote 
about the sea. <A noble and beautiful 
book is his ‘Moby Dick.’ Then the ‘Cow- 
boy Songs,’ which have been sent to me 
lately, struck me as having precisely the 
same qualities of picturesqueness and di- 
rectness.” 

American short story writers Mase- 
field considered as “considerable people” 
—especially Bret Harte, Stephen Crane 
and Frank Norris. He admired Sidney 
Lanier. He was familiar with the works 
of George Ade and Townsend’s “Chim- 
mie Fadden,” and liked them; but, to the 
unconcealed amazement of his visitor, he 
said he had never heard of O. Henry! 
He promised, however, to make his ac- 
quaintance during his next visit to the 
British Museum. It may, by the way, 


interest admiring Americans to know 
that their most popular writer is repre- 
sented in the venerable and scholarly in- 
stitution by just three works—and these 
not by any means the most characteris- 
tic. Has some one been napping? 


At this point of the interview the maid 
brought in the tea and some raisin cake, 
which the host assured his guest was pe- 
culiarly English. This was a lucky in- 
terruption, for it changed the drift of the 
conversation, and indirectly brought 
about the beautiful tribute Masefield paid 
to Yeats, and proved a climax to what 
had been to the visitor a most delightful 
and inspiring afternoon. 

“Mr. Masefield,” ventured the visitor, 
“would you mind telling me if there has 
ever been some one big literary influence 
in your life--some man or some book? 
I ask this because there has been some 
comparison made between you and Whit- 
man. Now, personally, I do not see any 
resemblance between your work and his. 
In fact, in many ways they are totally 
different. If there is any man with whom 
your work has at all anything in com- 
mon, it would seem to me, if I may sug- 
gest it, that man is John Synge.” 

“As I said before,” began Masefield, 
“T admire Whitman. But I owe every- 
thing to Yeats. He influenced me, just 
as he influenced Synge. Yeats set us 
both in the right direction. What glory 
there is is due to him. He is a perfectly 
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generous and sympathetic mind to all 
young writers.” 

Hardly less hearty was the tribute 
Masefield paid Granville Barker. 

“TI look on Barker,” said the poet, “as 
a big force,-a noble influence in English 
drama today. He is an acute and beau- 
tiful intellect. He made modern English 
drama possible by giving it direction; he 
gave it expression and made the theater 
for it. His own work is precise, finished 
and: delicate.” 

John Galsworthy was another man for 
whom Masefield exprest intense admira- 
tion. He particularly admired “Strife” 
and “Joy” and the latest novel, “The Pa- 
trician.” 

And during the entire talk the poet 
made it quite evident that his literary 
preferences were for the palpably human 
as against mere virtuosity or the “purely 
literary inspiration,” a phrase he once 
used in the course of the afternoon in 
describing a poet, whose name will not 
be mentioned here—because Masefield is 
in thoro accord with Pater’s idea that it 


is best not to speak unless you can praise.” 


A portrait painter delineating the poet’s 


character will utterly fail if he should’ 


somehow miss the subtle brushstrokes 
which shall suggest this happy tendency 
of Masefield’s. 

“Do you think the present scientific 
age a propitious one for poetry?” asked 
the visitor, rising to go, his eye falling 
on the Euclid volume and “Experiments 
in Electricity.” 

“Well, rather!” exclaimed Masefield, 
also rising. “Every bit of knowledge 
tends to make the mind more interesting 
and the more a poet knows of what is 
best in the thought of his own time the 
better his work will be. A poet’s mind 
ought to be a perfectly equipped house, 
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and the poet ought to be at perfect ease 
in it—or perhaps I should say that the 
poet should send his mind thru the world 
as a master would go thru his own dwell- 
ing.” 

“One thing more, Mr. Masefield. I 
understand that you quitted school early, 
and your experience led you at sea and 
on the road. Do you ever regret not 
having gone to the university ?” 

“Yes, one passes there some beautifu! 
years—one has fine fellowship”—the 
poet for an instant looked wistful—‘and 
then, again, experience has its value.” 

“And what would you consider the. 
best thing for a young man interested in 
literature ?” 

“To read the great masters continual- 
ly, and to write continually. There is a 
Welsh saying which tells of three essen- 
tial things: ‘A bold design, constant 
practice, and frequent mistakes.’ <A 
man’s youthful work may be worthless, 
but it is an excellent training for ex- 
pressing one’s self.” 

By this time we were near the garden 
gate, and Mr. Masefield was apologizing 
for deficient hospitality. 

“Let me cut you some roses!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Having dispatched several of these 
with his penknife he deftly bound them 
together with a bit of twine, leaving a 
handy loop—reminiscent, perhaps, of his 
seafaring days—permitting their being 
carried without danger of being pricked 
by the thorns. 

Handing the bouquet to the delighted, 
departing visitor, he bade him in a most 
cordial manner goodby—and good luck! 

The return journey to the station was- 
accomplished in what seemed like an in- 
credibly short time. What tho the heels 
ache—if the heart be glad! 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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BY BATTELL LOOMIS 


came down just behind the pine- 

topped hill so clear and blue and 
deep that it seemed as if the large yellow 
butterfly that was sniffing idly at the 
treetops must mix with it and become a 
transparent green. Far away northward 
the ridge of the hill dipped off into a 
valley that had been affected by the sky, 
for tho one knew it must be green dnd 
vellow with midsummer, it looked so 
blue that it was: positively thick. And 
then the mountain, oh, twice as big as 
the hill, scooped up out of the valley and 
climbed ’way, ’way up, till its crest was 
white in the silent distance. But it was 
not high enough for snow and its white- 
ness was due to the heat and the horizon. 
Then on the right of the hill was an- 
other, shallower valley, and beyond the 
woods that filled it showed the gleaming, 
drought-polished roofs of several farm- 
steads and a tall, round funnel that the 
child knew was a silo (whatever that 
was), but which he imagined was a 
donjon keep (and as to that identity he 
was certain). 

The child was on the hilltop on a 
broad granite rock in the sun. It was 
warm and uncomfortable, but now and 
then a little of the cool depths of the 
forest behind him splashed out on a puff 
of wind and swept .by him, and it was 
just enough to make him enjoy the self- 
torture he was undergoing. The fact is, 
he was getting sunburned. He was 
mostly a city child and he did not have 
the advantages of country boys, who 
can begin to expose their arms in early 
May and work up gradually with the 
sun to a state of nut-brown tan without 
losing any skin in the process. He 


Se a lovely day it was. The sky 


wished he were a country boy, but his 





mother, who often said unaccountable 
things, said she thought he knew more 
about the country and loved it more than 
if he had lived in it all his life. 

They weren’t summer people, either, 
for they usually lived in the hamlet six 
months of the twelve, altho this year 
they were two months late, because Mr... 
Dane was a writer, who felt he could 
afford it. His wife didn’t think so, but 
she had a garden and liked it, and it cost 
less to live there anyway, so maybe it 
was all right. Mr. Dane knew it was 
the best that could be, for he was a sen- 
sitive man and the strain and excitement 
of city life wore on him. He liked to 
talk to the farming folk. He was over 
back of the pine woods now, talking to a 
friend while that stooped, broad-jawed, 
wrinkle-faced, keen-eyed man was walk- 
ing up and down his potato field with a 
patent sprayer on his back and in his 
hand a nozzle spitting deadly arsenate of 
lead at the shiny red larve which had 
begun their ravages over night. 

The child—perhaps he wasn’t a child 
any more, for he was twelve. Maybe he 
was a boy. His name was Richard. 
Richard, then, lay on his back and swel- 
tered manfully, arms extended above his 
head, to give the under side a chance, 
you know, and listened to the humming 
insects and the bubble-bursting songs of 
the bullfinches and the bobolinks. The 
latter were occasional and made him 
chuckle sympathetically; the bullfinches 
were incessant and rather annoying. 
They were very cheerful, but they didn’t 
seem to have anv purpose. Bobolinks, 
he knew, were different. They sang to 
keep their balance on the swaying grass 
ears and also, when they were flying, to 
smooth out the air in front of them and 
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make the going easier. It made any- 
thing, even sleeping, easier just to hear 
them. Richard didn’t know why he 
liked them and didn’t care, but they cer- 
tainly were jolly. Besides the birds and 
the bees, he was near enough the pasture 
fence to hear a swish-tailed cow wrap- 
ping up green bundles of grass with her 
tongue and twitching them off, and he 
could even imagine he heard her gulp as 
she swallowed each huge mouthful with- 
out chewing it any more than enough to 
wet it. Very unwholesome way to eat, 
that, so his mother said; still, maybe 
grass was so thin it didn’t need chewing, 
and surely no one would want to chew 
it, nasty stuff, unless it was that sweet 
Indian grass, the kind they made baskets 
of. But come to think, the cows did 
chew what they ate, only a long time 
afterward. The milk farmer had told 
him that when they chewed their cud 
they were really not chewing tobacco, 
but the grass they had swallowed during 
the day. Richard turned to look at that 
cow by the fence. She seemed very 
lazy. Her back was black with vicious 
brown flies, yet her tail made slow loops 
over it, only disturbing a few silly 
young flies and not bothering most of 
them, and she didn’t seem to mind. 
Huh! who would mind if he had a leath- 
ern skin? The boy looked at her huge 
pop-eyes. Very soft and gentle they 
were, nothing determined about them, 
and yet she ate as steadily as a machine 
and finished up one place before she 
moved slowly to another. He wondered 
why she didn’t run from clump to clump 
the way he did when he was picking 
blueberries for mother. They were al- 
ways better farther along, and if that 
were so of bushes, why not of grass? 
He turned over again, forgetting about 
the cow. His arms and legs were begin- 
ning to simmer. He was sure they were 
boiling, so he sat up to make an exam- 
ination. Little beads of water sat like 
dew in the grass between the tiny white 
hairs on his forearm, which were signs 
that he was nearly a man. Where did 
all that water come from? He didn’t 
drink very much and he hadn't had any 
that morning. Papa joked about the 
milk, like “the last page of Puck.” his 
mother said, but then he knew that 
wasn’t water, because he had watched it 
squeezed out of a cow and put thru the 
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separator. He bent closer to examine 
one of the drops and he saw that it was 
curved just like grandma’s reading glass. 
And that was a good thing to light fires 
with on sunny days when your matches 
were all moist in your pocket. Maybe 
that’s what made his arms hurt; he’d ask 
father about it. 

“Well, Sonny, are you trying to go to 
seed like a sunflower, or is it barbecue 
day?” asked a cheerful voice from be- 
hind. 

“Hollo, Pop. Does the perspiration 
make burning glasses for the sun?” 
asked Richard, turning over and stretch- 
ing himself like a dog before getting up. 

“Well, I don’t know that it’s for the 
sun, exactly, but that’s how you get 
burned, and tomorrow and next day 
while you’re getting over it in bed you’h 
have time to figure it out. Come up 
here on the moss in the shade and I'll 
tell you a story old Guentham just told 
me. I think he’s a romancer, but he 
says the story’s true and that it hap- 
pened to his cousin. When you grow up 
and want to hear interesting talkers, 
don’t go to the city, where the news- 
papers set the topics of conversation, but 
go out into the woods or fields and you 
will find men who know more about 
things of interest, in which they profess 
not to be interested, than ever enter a 
city except to foreclose a mortgage or 
pay the largest share of taxes,” said Mr. 
Dane, who was really repeating aloud 
what he thought might make a good 
opening for his next article. It didn’t 
appeal to his red-membered son, and 
Dane was a bit crestfallen to see him 
hunting for tender wintergreen leaves 
among the moss and paying no attention. 

When his father’s “lecture” voice 
stopped Richard looked up and said: 

“What’s the story about, Pops?” and 
he moved nearer his father-and put his 
arm confidingly about his shoulders. A 
streak of wet moss chips and sand re- 
mained on the clean white shirt when, a 
moment later, Richard decided that was 
uncomfortable, and lay down with his 
head upon his parent’s knee. 

“Are you quite ready?” asked Mr. 
Dane, after all the arrangements seemed 
to have been made. ‘Now, don’t inter- 
runt unless you don’t like it. and if you 
don’t like it T lose $150,” said the 
author. 
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“Why ?” 

“Because I.won’t feel like writing it 
out if it doesn’t make a hit,” replied 
Richard’s father, and thereupon began 
to tell how Mr. Guentham came into the 
possession of two ill-shapen, old-fash- 
ioned, cut-glass brandy bottles which he 
kept on his mantel shelf in his house be- 
hind the hill. 

“Tell it in di’lect,”’ ordered Richard, 
meditatively drawing. his fingernail 
across his arm and wincing as the white 
streak glowed and vanished and pained. 

“I wouldn’t do that, Dicky,” said his 
father, rubbing his own forehead with 
his finger-ends as he prepared to begin. 
“All right,” he continued; ‘now don’t 
interrupt.” He paused and began again 
in what his son promptly interrupted to 
remark was his “cracked” voice. He 
was talking a New Yorker’s best Yankee 
dialect. 

“Them old glass jugs?” volleyed Mr. 
Guentham, when I asked him where he 
got them. “They are cur’us, J call ’em. 
Do you mind the tall ferns on ’em and 
the deer—well, I'll be danged, the man 
that cut them never see a deer. They 
belonged to my gran’ther, old man Bor- 
den as used to live in Burrville, but he 
didn’t leave ’°em to me. When he died 
his house burned up, or p’raps I should 
say, he died when his house burned up. 
They never found hide nor hair of ‘im. 
I never saw ’im; I were a baby then. 
But aunt, that’s my cousin’s mother, she 
found these glass jugs in the cellarway 
where none of the burnt timber ends had 
happe’d to fall on ’em an’ she took ’em 
home. When my cousin Mary grew up 
an’ married she got ’em an’ then she was 
took sick an’ went abroad—consumption, 
always were a sickly gal. 

“Her husband and she went to Eng- 
land aout in the moor country some’rs 
and there he met up with a feller he'd 
known in college. Oh, yes, he was edu- 
cated. It were a lord or a duke or one 
o’ them high-soundin’ titles, tho they 
might not be no better ’n any one else. 
I guess he was what you call a viss count 
—that’s higher than a common lord, 
ain’t it?” (That is pronounced vycount, 
Richard.) ‘Anyways, he was as rich as 
Rocky feller an’ he had a big old castle— 
a thumpin’ big one an’”—and here Mr. 
Dane’s imitating voice became husky 
and mysterious—‘it was ahaunted. Yes- 
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sir, ther wan’t no one as ‘ud go anigh it 
‘cep in the daytime.” 

First interruption: “Pa, Mr. Guen- 
tham doesn’t say ‘anigh.’ You're think- 
ing of Mr. Baskedge,” said lolling Rich- 
ard, 

“Well, never mind my words; listen’ 
to the story,” reproved Mr. Dane. 

“Oh, J don’t mind, but you’ve got to,” 
said the boy. 

Mr. Dane was secretly pleased at his 
son’s wisdom, untimely tho it was, so he 
merely continued in Guentham’s voice 
and manner : 

“Naow this lord—viss count, I 
should say—told John, that’s Mary’s 
husband, that he could live in the place 
rent free, if he would live in it. John 
an’ Mary was both brought up in these 
hills an’ they didn’t have no fear of 
ghosts—has sparked on the swamp- 
medder road o’ nights for all I know, 
most of us did—an’ they jumped at the 
chance. It was a fine big castle, Mary 
wrote me abaout it , 

“Did it have a donjon keep?” asked 
Richard, looking off toward the weather- 
toned red silo. His father feigned ab- 
sorption in his story and went on: 

“An’ she said it had a big tower” (the 
dungeon would be below that, Richard) 
“an’ a great hall an’ marble floors. 
Yessir, marble floors, Mary’s my cousin, 
I said, didn’t I? She got in some servy- 
ants to work cleanin’ up ‘round, but they 
wouldn’t nary one of ’em stay over 
nights. They was afraid of the haunts. 
Well, sit, one day she was walkin’ in the 
cool ball-room lookin’ at the marble floor 
an wonderin’ what kings an’ princes 
might have danced right there when all 
of a sudden she noticed a door, low 
hung along the wall. It was a half-door 
an’ she hadn’t never noticed it before. 
‘That’s cur’us,’ she thought, an’ went 
over an’ opened it. Inside was a little 
closet an’ in this closet was two big 
marble balls, like might ’a’ be’n on some 
fancy gate-posts. She looked at ’em an’ 
then thought it would be fun to roll 
them over the marble floor, so she called 
John an’ they rolled ’em. They made a 





mighty rumblin’ noise in the high hall 
an’ every one of those gosh danged serv- 
ants screamed it was the ghosts an’ ran 
out the house, I should say, castle. Well, 
when Mary went after them an’ told ’em 
what it was they was ashamed an’ come 
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back an’ some of ‘em even stayed over 
night.” 

“What about those funny bottles, 


Pops,” asked Richard, comfortably. 

“That’s what I wanted to know, but | 
knew I'd find out if | didn’t ask ques- 
tions and make interruptions, so J kept 
still,’ said his father, virtuously stress- 
ing his good example. 

“All right, I’m sorry. Go ahead,” 
said the boy, and again his father took 
up the thread. 

“The next time | got a letter from 
Mary she told me abaout an’ adventure. 
She were daown in the cellar one day 
lookin’ at some old wine that had been 
buried under the cément floor, and that 
cément had been laid a good half cen- 
tury before. John had found it when he 
stubbed his toe in a crack in the cément 
an’ kicked aout a piece. The wine didn’t 
have no cobwebs on't, bein’ buried in 
mud, but Mary says it was some of the 
finest she ever tasted an’ must have be’n 
very old when the new cément was laid 
over where it had sunk into the soft 
ground. | don’t know nothin’ abaout 
strong drink—lI’m prohibition. Any- 
how she said it was fine,” and Mr. Dane, 
with a twinkle in his eye that his son 
didn’t see, smacked his lips. Guentham 
was a bachelor and his apples made 
good cider, as everybody knew. 

“While they was alookin’ to see if 
they was any more than eight bottles 
hid, Mary come on another secret door. 
It were in the foundation of the buildin’ 
an’ when they pushed on’t it opened an’ 
led into a narrow passageway. Mary’s 
venturesome an’ she stepped right in.” 

“T should think she’d ’a’ bin scared,” 
said Richard, sitting up and showing 
real interest for the first time. He liked 
to hear his father’s voice and think about 
other things. It seemed to help him 
think when other people were talking. 
Other times he just “felt.” 

“Il forgot to say,” said Mr. Dane, 
“that Guentham said they had a lantern 
with them. Shall I go on?” 

“Sure,” said his son, in surprise. So 
he went on in his twanging imitation. 

“They walked down the passage till it 
got steeper an’ steeper an’ they thought, 
at least Mary said she thought it was a 
—er—let me see, she wrote it—oo-bly- 
et-tea, whatever that is” (“I said I 
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thought she meant oubliette”) interpo- 
lated Mr. Dane and proceeded: “Yes, a 
sort of jumpin’ off place, an’ so she held 
onto John an’ they went careful. The 
ground was wet an’ finally she did slip 
an’ John came pilin’ down behind her 
an’ both of ’em landed up to the ankles 
in ice-cold water. My, she was scared! 

“Right there ther was a boat, an’ they 
got into it an’ begun to paddle slow. 
The water was still an’ the passage was 
wider there an’ it kep gettin’ wider an’ 
wider until they come to a big cave. An’ 
what you think they found there? A 
whole set of counterfeiters’ tools an’ 
some counterfeit coins. She sent me one 
in th’ letter.” 

‘He showed it to me and it was a very 
good imitation of a British crown,” said 
Mr. Dane, interrupting himself. 

“Well, after they saw that they was a 
little scared, but they kep’ on in the boat 
till they come to the river that flowed off 
in the medders below the castle. 

“Well, sir, come to find aout, them 
counterfeiters were responsible for the 
ghosts. They used to come into the 
castle by the secret door an’ go up to the 
ballroom at night, an’ take them balls 
(she didn’t mean that for a joke, Mary 
didn't, but it’s funny how it happe’d, 
ain’t it?) an’ roll them on the marble 
floor to scare people away so they could 
have the place to themselves while they 
was. amakin’ money. She didn’t say 
whether they ever caught ‘em. 

“Well, when she wrote me abaout all 
this an’ I had her address, I wrote her 
an’ asked her what she wanted I should 
do with them cur’us old brandy jugs, 
which she'd left at my place for safe- 
keepin’. An’ she wrote back that I cculd 
throw ‘em aout for all she cared, so I 
kep’ ‘em an’ that’s how I come to have 
“em now.” 

Mr. Dane stopped and his son looked 
at him with what would have been called 
a quizzical expression had he been older 
than twelve. 

“That’s just like ‘ol’ man Guentham,’ 
isn’t it?” he asked. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” said his parent. “And 
now I guess I smell dinner,” he said, as 
he got up. 

Which was an overdraft on the truth, 
since they. were fully half a mile from 
home. 


TARRINGFORD, CONN. 




















Some O. Henry Letters and the 





Plunkville Patriot 


BY HARRY PEYTON STEGER 


[The late Sydney Porter, better known us “O. Henry,” is generally recognized both here 
and abroad as one of the most original and characteristic of American story tellers. Mr. 
Steger, his literary executor, made a trip to Texas not long ago in search of the early work 
of O. Henry and some of the material he gathered is here presented.—Ep1Tor. } 


tions with him, there stands out 

one day in the early fall of 1909, 
when I crossed the hall from my apart- 
ment to his in the noisy Caledonia, on 
Twenty-sixth street, near Broadway, 
Manhattan. I went to urge him that he 
join his wife and daughter in North 
Carolina, take a long rest there, with 
them to look after him, and then begin 
the novel we had so often discussed. He 
was very serious that day and told me he 
had never had the leisure to write half 
so well as he thought he could. What 
kind of a novel he wanted to write he 
afterward outlined in a letter to me, that 
was found unfinished in his room after 
his death in 1910; but that day he did 
more than outline it. It was a rare thing 
for him to talk about his work—he usu- 


A’ I think of O. Henry and my rela- 





ally pretended to bemoan the fate that 
had kept him from having a prosperous 
delicatessen shop—and I was wishing 
for a stenographer to record what he 
was saying, when suddenly he stopped 
short, smiled and said: “But why go to 
Asheville to write a novel? That’s too 
far. You remind me of the man who 
said he was going to win the long jump 
in an athletic meet. He felt sure of it 
because he was going to take a three 
miles running start!” That conference 
of ours, with its unexpected conclusion, 
was so like the man and so like his 
stories that T count it among my most 
considerable memories. 

He did go to Asheville, and later I 
joined him there. One day, as we sat in 
the back of a harness shop while a patri- 
archal old saddle-maker stitched up my 
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worn wallet, Porter pointed at a small 
county paper and said, ‘That looks like 
The Rolling Stone.” As we walked back 
to the courthouse (our headquarters), 
he told me more of the paper he had 
written and published and _ generally 
illustrated under this title, back in Aus- 
tin, Tex., some thirteen years earlier. 
Last. year, after persistent search- 
ing, I found copies of The Rolling 
Stone. The search covered many weeks 
and many hundreds of miles. To me, 
the most characteristic feature of the 
paper was “The Plunkville Patriot,” a 
page each week, or at least with the 
regularity of the somewhat uncertain 
paper itself, purporting to be reprinted 
from a contemporary journal. The 
editor of the Plunkville Patriot was 
Colonel Aristotle Jordan, unrelenting 
enemy of his enemies. When the Colo- 
nel’s application for the postmastership 
in Plunkville is ignored, his columns 
carry a bitter attack on the administra- 
tion at Washington. With the public 
weal at heart, the Patriot announces that 
“there is a dangerous hole in the front 
steps of the Elite saloon.” Here, too, 
appears the delightful literary item that 
Mark Twain and Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock are spending the summer together 
in their Adirondacks camp. “Free,” runs 
its advertising column, “A clergyman 
who cured himself of fits will send one 
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book containing 100 popular songs, one 
repeating rifle, two decks easywinner 
cards and 1 liver pad free of charge for 
8$. Address Sucker & Chump, Augusta, 
Me.” The office moves nearly every 
week, probably in accordance with the 
time-honored principle involving the 
comparative ease of moving and paying 
rent. When the Colonel publishes his 
own candidacy for mayor, he further de- 
clares that the Patriot will accept no 
announcements for municipal offices 
until after “our” (the editor’s) canvass. 
Adams & Co., grocers, order out their 
$2.25 ad and find presently in the Patriot 
this estimate of their product: “No less 
than three children have been poisoned by 
eating their canned vegetables, and J. O. 
Adams, the senior member of the firm, 
was run out of Kansas City for adul- 
terating codfish balls. It pays to adver- 
tise.” Here is the full editorial in which 
the editor first announces his campaign : 
“Our worthy mahor Colonel Henry 
Stutty died this morning after an ill- 
ness of about five minutes, brought on 
by carrying a boquet to Mrs. Eli Watts 
just as Eli got in from a fishing trip. 
Ten minutes later we had dodgers out 
announcing our candidacy for the office. 
We have lived in Plunkville going on 
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A Page from the “Plunkville Patriot.” 
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COL. ARISTOLLE JORDAN, 
Editor & candidate for COUNTY 
is UDGE,. 





O&ee next door to the colored gaptist 
raaeyarp, over Smith!s Tin shop. 
$1.00. 

+ $200. 

fertetip for Oandipates Scper Link. 

\Chituary poetry _ ee 





Puttorigatess per “eau- - 
. s}x m0S ° 








‘gw The grat Statesmen and litteratuer 
Oliver holmes VVendell is dead. 





11870,4 197. * We neéd a few more lo- 
8 of hickory wood, and Some potatoes 
© corn field peasat an early date. 


The ineufierable egotism and blund- 

rs to the bast interests of the couotry 
lis rapidly leading Mr- Cleveland {oto 
[the a of most: d ble erro- 
rs of Judgement. Last week he appo- 
\inted. Tobe Rogers P,M. of Plunkvylle; 
\Everybopy knows Tobe has three wives 
in Georgia and cant read the addrees 
jon ¥ letter to save his life.” VVe had 
over 3 hundred names sigoed to our pe- 
tition for said Office.Are -the people of 
this country to going submit to such 
bigh handed Dictators\ip? 


heen cash ballance in the treasury is 





Miss Madalien Brackinridge; a relat- 
liye of VV C. P. Breckenridge the fa- 
mous “silver tongue orator o Kentuck- 
vy has sued a man named Pollard for.an 
old livery Bill for carriage bi hire. 


be war Papen China and japan con- 
tinues to wage. © sooner such 
barbarious and: uncivilized Nations 


wige each other from off of tye face of 
= earth the better. Our sympathies 





re decidedly with the fapanese how- 
ver. Their manufacturies of Japanese 
plums Jupaned tin, and Japonicas show 
them to be the superior nation. besid- 
3, that we have bewn forced to wear 
lour coat buttoned up at the throat for 
more than an week on account of havi- 
og lost a small piece of piece of paper, 
with a hieroglyphic ‘on It supposed to 


nists the fact$that we had deposit- 





our shirt with a ceinese laundryman 
for it’s customary cleansing. This Ch- 
(aman pos'tively and idiotically refus 
4 to deliver ue said garment with the 
‘oglyphics. We have written to the 


Marys of warand State, but they 
a ba our appeal. VVe in- 


te nd to lay the matter before the Japa- 


nese charge de’affairs at VVashington, 
and if no resulls ensues we shall take 
the Matter in our own hands and anid 
laundry. 

GB The Ciinese must Go! 


LoCal, Itelii 


Go to the 4th methodist Church sup- 
per tonight at ffremans hall. The 
ladies of the church prom ise togive you 
Bicklen’s arnica Salve for cuts, bruises 
a fine time. Odsterst urkey, cake, 
and skio eruptions. and corns or mouey 
and ice cream will be served. 
refunded. 





De 
Miss Mattie Lungweiler a charming 
brunejte of Hog drairie is on a visit to 


The Elite SaLOON. open 
day & Night 


her friend, Miss Gussie Shaw. 


—— 

A vuantity old Papess, turnip seed; 
vendor slein notes, axle$grease and nO. 
16 coliar’s for sale at this o&ce. 


CGNTRIBUTED. 


SUNSEt. 


Atnwart tne goiaen sun set bars; 
Steal colors wan & faint 
While purple shadow smock the light 
And lo okjustglike paint, 


Now elves in bosky dells hallo 
and Pixies bind their hair 
And little stars peep out in plaY, 
And slyl4 sav Ab’ tgere: 


The owl hoots in the popular tree 
The riverm ists aie cold, 
The day has almost brea tyed its lust. 
That is so I have been told. 
EFFiE LUsHEINGTOoN. 
October the 10th. 1894. 


$100,000 
REWARD 


For any. case of Jnsomia, sleeplessness 
or inabillity to slumber that We cannot 
cure. Price 5 cents. Addre4s Aus- 
tin Daily Skatesman. Send for clubb- 
ing Rates with Cocaine deper tment, 
Popular drugStore. 








STOP AT the 
CRAWLEY hOUSE! 


Tex as, 





loors in J an 
o Not aineullite for guests Left over “Thirty ) dayS. ° 0 
No water on premises - Malleable steaks. 





RATES . : - : $2.00 per dad, 
¥, for comercial men + $2.00 o 
- ** Clergymen . $2.00 > 





THE Ptwnkville Patriot— 
Est’d 1847. 


SOLIMER than EVER ' 


We will soon begin ide 4 the 48th year of 
our existence and point with. Pride to 

to the recorD we have muke as well as 
to the goancia! basis on which we stand 


Second to no Paper in the So- 
uth ! 

We AS ‘the finest fob offic ein the 
South south of St. Eouis & are ready to 
do at short notice job Printing of all 
kinds A SLOW AS THE LOVVEST. 


Subscribe now before the Rusqg—— 


GONE BEFoRE. 


JaBez sidebothem, our most promin- 
ent dealer in hides and futures succum- 
bed on the 23‘ to the tnevitabel; and 
leaues a widow to mourn his luss. 
Sucy bowevr is Jabez’s gain. 

1 will mirs pou fabez, miss you 

When the sta.s begin to shine, 

In fact it will be hard 40 get along with- 
jst you 


But I wil| bave to be resiga- 
Xou will wait for me iu heaven 
Just with in thepearly gates 
| He died just a vuarter past seven 
* gut Providence ruges our fi 
Bu t true hearts death cannot sever. 
There neverwas a kinder man, 


I never expect to do beer ever; 
But [ll try and do the best I can 


The mi bi iyid, cowarkly’ 
lying sycophantyc parasite who disgra- 
ces the editortal chair of gbe Pluok- 
ville Heralp, has spread the roport) 
that we tried te commit suicide last) 
Friday night. Itis true that we drank 
about four ounces oj embalming fluid 
at the Palace Drug s8<oro, but we did so) 
in goon faith snpposing same o be rve| 
whiskey. J¥e are not ready to commit 
suicide yet’ but woulb think very sr- 
iousty of jt if we wereas worthless, de- 
giaded and deprased as Col. (4) Mont- 
morency(?] of the Herald. We suf- 
fered no inconveulence from the mis- 
take we mape beyond a slight pain io 
the gastric region, and © somewhat) 
awkward thirst whioh we found trouble| 
in satisfying. We hereby warn the 
editor(?) of the Heraid that if we see 
proper to daink nitric acid or melted 
lecdin the future we want no coment) 
“| from anp will promptly resent same, 


—— Speceal features for 1895. 


FOR SALE CHEAP!- 


ove ¢ cash the restin 1, 2, and 3 days, 


PLUNKVILLE PATRI: 
01 


oo The oldest paper int the state 00 
Will be Sold Regardless of Price 
Hard Times The cause. 
#3No offer Refused. 9 
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MARRIED MEN—ATTENtION 


MArveLLous discoVery 


Dr. Kinas New Comsumption compo’é 
OR 





The mother In Law 


EradicatOr 


Guaranteed to produce gallloping Con- 
sum ption in any Female over 49 years 
age in 30 winutes. Can be Admi- 
nistered in tea or cOtfee by any one to 
taste or amell Send for Sampie bottle 
to try on the man who borryws your 
paper. auZdw: uf 


Dr. Hoffer, » rising young physician 
of Plunkville; bas gone on a short trip, 
to New Orleans. Dame rumor has it 
that he will not come back alone. as the 
requisition papers were made out yes-' 
terday 











out &t third, but the umpire refused 
to change the decision. Dr. Shallen} 
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five years and have never been elected 
anything yet. We understand the Mayor 
business thoroughly and if elected some 
people will wish wolves had stolen them 
from their cradles. . . .” 

This page from the Patriot is present- 
ed with an array of perfectly confused 
type, of artistic errors in setting up, and 
when an occasional line gets shifted (in- 
tentionally, of course) the effect is 
alarming. Anybody who knows the ad- 
vertising of a small country weekly can, 


burger thinks the cater cote, ) 


as he reads, pick out, in the following, 
the advertisement from the “personal.” 


Miss Hattie Green of Paris, IIl. is 
Steel-riveted steam or water power 
automatic oiling thoroughly tested 
visiting her sister Mrs. G. W. Grubes 
Little Giant Engines at Adams & Co. 
Sachet powders Mc. 
oysters. 


All of this was a part of The Rolling 
Stone, which flourished or at least wav- 
ered in Austin during the years 1894 
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Also 
Cormick Reapers and 
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O. HENRY ON VACATION 


and 1895. Years before he made this 
incursion into journalism, his native de- 
sire to write was gratified in letters. In 
1883, when he was in his twentieth year, 
he wrote back from West Texas to 
Doctor Beall, of Greensboro, N. C., tell- 
ing of his life on a sheep ranch. The 
letter has much of the exuberance that 
marked his later work. Here it is: 
LaSalle County, Tex., Feb. 27, 1884. 
My Dear Doctor—Your appreciated epistle 
of the 18th received. I was very glad to hear 
from you. I hope to hear again if.such ir- 
relevant correspondence will not interfere with 
your duties as Public Health Eradicator, which 


I believe is the office you hold under county 
authority. 


If long hair, part of a sombrero, Mexican 
spurs, etc., would make a fellow famous, | 
already occupy a topmost niche in the Temple 
of Fame. If my wild untamed aspect had 
not been counteracted by my well-known be- 
nevolent and amiable expression of counte- 
nance, I would have been arrested long ago 
by the Rangers on general suspicion of mur- 
der and horse stealing. In fact, I owe all my 
present means of lugubrious living to my des- 
perate and blood-thirstv appearance, combined 
with the confident and easy way in which I 
pack a Winchester rifle. 


You are right, I have almost forgotten what 
a regular old. gum-chewing. ice-cream. de- 
stroying, opera ticket vortex, ivory-clawing 
girl looks like. Last summer a very fair spec- 
imen of this kind ranged over about Fort 
Snell, and I used to ride over twice a week 




















O. HENRY AND THE PLUNKVILLE PATRIOT. 


on mail days and chew the end of my riding 
whip while she “Stood on the Bridge” and 
“Gathered up Shells on the Sea Shore” and 
wore the “Golden Slippers.’ But she has 
vamoosed, and my ideas on the subject are 
again growing dim. 

If you see anybody about to start to Texas 
to live, especially to this part, if you will take 
your scalpyouler and sever the jugular vein, 
cut the brachiopod artery and hamstring him, 


after he knows what you have done for him ° 


he will rise and call you blessed. This coun- 
try is a silent but eloquent refutation of Bob 
Ingersoll’s theory; a man here gets prema- 
turely insane, melancholy and unreliabe and 
linally dies of lead poisoning in his boots, 
while in a good old land like Greensboro a 
man can die, as they do every day, with all 
the benefits of the clergy. 

Later on he came from the western 
part of the State to Austin. He lived 
there with the Harrells. Once, when 
David Harrell, a youth of his own age, 
went West, Will Porter followed him 
with letters that told the gossip. Here 
is one: 

Austin, Texas, Dec. 22, 1885. 

Dear Dave—Everything wept at your de- 
parture. Especially the clouds, Last night 
the clouds had a silver lining, three dollars 
and a half’s worth. I fulfilled your engage- 
ment in grand, tout ensemble style, but there 
is a sad bon jour look about the thirty-eight 
cents left in my vest pocket that would make 
a hired man weep. All day long the heavens 
wept and the heavy somber. clouds went drift- 
ing about overhead, and the north wind 
howled in maniacal derision, and the hack- 
drivers danced on the pavements in wild fierce 
glee, for they knew too well what the stormy 
day betokened. The hack was to call for me 
at eight. At five minutes to eight, I went up- 
stairs and dressed in my usual bijou style, 
and rolled away to the opera. Emma sang 
finely. I applauded at the wrong times, and 
praised her rendering of the chromatic scale 
when she was performing on “C” flat an- 
dante pianissimo, but otherwise the occasion 
passed off without anything to mar the joy- 
ousness of the hour. Everybody was there. 
Isidor Moses and John Ireland and Fritz 
Hartkepf and Prof. Herzog and Bill Stacy 
and all the bong ton elight. You will receive 
a draft today thru the First National Bank 
of Colorado for $3.65, which you will please 
honor 

There is no news, or there are no news ; 
either you like to tell, 1008 Lavaca street is 
very happy and quiet and enjoys life, for 
Jones was sat on by his Uncle Wash and feels 
humble and doesn’t sing any more, afd the 
spirit of peace and repose broods over its 
halls. Martha rings the matin bell, it seems 
to me, before cock crow or ere the first faint 
streaks of dawn are limned in the eastern 
~sky by the rosy fingers of Aurora. At noon 


the foul ogre cribbage stalks rampant and 
seven-up for dim, distant oysters that only 
the eye of faith can see. 


_ what do we know of the beyond? 
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The hour grows late. - The clock strikes! 
Another day has vanished. Gone into the dim 
recesses of the past, leaving its misspent hours, 
false hopes, and disappointed expectations. 
May a morrow dawn that will bring recom- 
pense and requital for the sorrows of the day 
gone by, and a new order of things when there 
will be more starch left in cuffs and collar, 
and less in handkerchiefs. 

Come with me out into the starlight night. 
So calm, so serene, ye lights of heaven, so 
high above earth, so pure and majestic and 
mysterious; looking down on the mad strug- 
gle of life here below, is there no pity in your 
never closing eyes for us mortals on which 
you shine? 

Come with me onto the bridge. Ah, see. 
there, far below the dark, turbid stream, rush- 
ing and whisling and eddying under the dark 
pillars with ghostly murmur and siren whis- 
per. What shall we find in your depths? 
The stars do not reflect themselves in your 
waters, they are too dark and troubled and 
swift! What shall we find in your depths? 
Rest ?—Peace?—catfish? Who knows? ’Tis 
but a moment. A leap! A plunge !—and— 
then—oblivion or another world? Who can 
tell? A man once dived into your depths and 
brought up a horse collar and hoop-skirt. Ah! 
We know 
that death comes, and we return no more to 
our world of trouble and care—but where do 
we go? Are there lands where no traveler 
has been? A chaos—perhaps where no hu- 
man foot has trod—perhaps Bastrop—Per- 
haps New Jersey! Who knows? Where do 
people go who die in McDade? Do they go 
where they have to fare worse? They cannot 
go where they have worse fare! 

Let us leave the river. The night grows 
cold, We could not pierce the future or pay 
the toll. Come, the ice factory is deserted! 
No one sees us. My partner, W. P. Ander- 
son, will never destroy himself. Why? His 
credit is good. No one will sue a side part- 
ner of mine! 

You have heard of a brook murmuring, but 
you never knew a sewer sighed! But we 


digress! We will no longer pursue a side 

issue like this. Au revoir. I will see you 

later. Yours truly, 

WitttiAM SHAKESPEARE, INGOMAR  JUNIUS 
Brutus Cariiope, Six-HANpep FEucHre, 
Grover CLEVELAND Hitt City QuaARrTETTE 
JoHNSON. 


I found, on my journey over his 
Texas trails, a lot of interesting mate- 
rial, cartoons, verse, early stories and 
many, many letters, a representative col- 
lection of which I am publishing this 
fall in the last volume of his work, 
“Rolling Stones.” New things are turn- 
ing up about him every day. He had 
but ten years of fame while he lived. It 
remains to be seen how many yet remain 
to him after his death. I respectfully 
refer this to posterity. 

Garven City, L. I. 
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E. Phillips Oppenheim at Home 


BY HERBERT FRANKLIN JENKINS 


“We do not stop to inquire into the meas- 
ure of his art any more than we inquire into 
that of Alexander Dumas; we only realize 
that here is a benefactor of tired men and 
women seeking relaxation. He is an enter- 
tainer pure and simple, so delightful a com- 
-panion that even a surfeited professional re- 
viewer welcomes a new book of his with the 
confident expectation of pleasure. We do not 
care whether the underworld into which he 
leads us bears any relation to reality or not, 
he captures our attention in the first chapter, 
and thenceforth we are his until the end is 
reached. We are in a world of his own, and 
he makes us interested onlookers at its ro- 
mantic and adventurous doings."—From an 
INDEPENDENT review of one of E. Phillips Op- 
penheim’s novels. 

ESPITE his productiveness—and 
already this year he has had 
published two novels, both of 

which became “best sellers”—E. Phillips 
Oppenheim is not a syndicate. A recent 
visit to his comfortable English home 
disclosed this so-called “prince of story 
tellers” as a_ systematic, industrious 
worker. 

After years of industry the creator of 
“Peter Ruff,” “Mr. Sabin” and a score of 
other fascinating characters has devel- 
oped the skill to. write his two or three 
full fledged novels, together with a dozen 
or more short stories, each year, and still 
have ample time for golf, for shooting, 
and for travel abroad. 

Mr, Oppenheim’s methods are simple. 
Seated in his library or pacing the floor, 
he dictates his stories, as they unfold 
themselves, to his efficient secretary, who 
takes them down in shorthand. These 
notes are transcribed by means of a type- 
writer and from this rough draft Mr. 
Oppenheim then dictates a revised ver- 
sion. The latter is subject to inevitable 
changes. No time-consuming long-hand 
writing for E. Phillips. “Many a time 
earlier in life,” he says, ‘““when I used to 
write my stories with my hand, I found 
my ideas would come so much faster than 
my fingers could work that I prayed for 
some more speedy method of transmis- 
sion. Then I found a jewel of a secre- 
tary and the problem was solved. Where- 
as many of my fellow writers have told 
me that they found it impossible to dic- 


tate satisfactorily, I myself, from the 
very first moment, found it by far the 
most effective method of getting my work 
on paper. Thus only about half of my 
time is devoted to writing or dictating, 
so that the other half is available for ex- 
ercise and sport, visits to London, and . 
travel.” 

Morning for work, afternoon for golf, 
and evening for auction bridge is the 
typical program of the novelist when he 
is at his home in Sheringham—an ideal 
spot on the Norfolk coast, overlooking 
the North Sea, with excellent golf links 
within a few yards. The exceedingly 
modest Oppenheim home is called “Win- 
nisimmet,” the Indian name for the city 
of Chelsea (Mass.), which was the for- 
mer home of Mrs. Oppenheim. It was 
a score of years ago that the young nov- 
elist, then unknown in this country and 
merely a serial writer in England, met 
Miss Elsie Hopkins, the daughter of a 
Massachusetts manufacturer, on the Con- 
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MR. OPPENHEIM AT WORK 


tinent, and shortly after followed her to 
her home in Greater Boston, where the 
marriage ceremony was performed. A 
daughter of fourteen is now the life of 
their country home. 

The son of an English business man, 
young Oppenheim had ample opportuni- 
ty to enter a commercial pursuit, but he 
just naturally took to writing. “I frank- 
ly admit I do not know why,” he con- 
fest. His first short story was pub- 
lished when he was eighteen, and he was 
only twenty when his first novel ap- 
peared. Now at forty-five he sits down 
to commence a new story “with exactly 
the same thrill as at twenty,” to quote his 
own words, and perhaps that explains in 
a measure his continued popularity. “I 
don’t think there is another profession in 
the world,” he adds, “which maintains its 
hold upon its disciples to such an ex- 
traordinary extent.” 

Altho he has visited most of the 
European countries and has been to the 
States a dozen times, Mr. Oppenheim as- 
serts that so far as actual influence upon 
his work is concerned, he would. be con- 
tent to spend the rest of his days in 
London, 
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“It is no gift of mine to impart reality into 
scenes and events placed in a country in which 
I have not lived. Half a dozen thorofares 
and squares in London, a handful of restau- 
rants, the people whom one meets in a single 
morning are quite sufficient for the production 
of more and greater stories than I shall ever 
write. The real centers of interest seem to 
me to be the places where human beings are 
gathered together more closely, because in 
such places the great struggle for existence, 
whatever shape it may take, must inevitably 
develop: the whole capacity of man and strip 
him bare to the looker on, even to nakedness. 
My place as a writer, if I may claim one, shall 
be at the corner of the market-place.” 

London it is that forms the background 
of the greater portion of most of his pop- 
ular successes. The Savoy Hotel, where 
he lives during his frequent and pro- 
longed visits to the metropolis, often ap- 
pears in his books as the “Milan.” At 
one time he introduced the maitre d’hotel 
as a villain, without disastrous results. 
One of his clubs is the Savage, and at 
one of the Saturday night club dinners, 
over which he presided, Mr. Oppenheim 
vastly “amused his fellow members by 
reading a rimed “roast” on himself. 
This poem, of American origin, began as 
follows: 











THE WONDER OF THE WORD 


“| have read your latest book, Oppenheim, 
It involves a swarthy crook, Oppenheim, 
And a maid with languid eyes 

And a dowager who sighs 

Oppenheim, Oppenheim, 

And your glory never dies, Oppenheim.” 

At a recent London banquet he was 
asked for his American impressions. The 
incident that most appealed to Mr. Op- 
penheim’s sense of humor was this: “I 
was riding in the train from New York 
to Boston,” he said, “when a newsboy 
with a stack of new books in his arms 
asked me if I did not want to buy the 
new novel by Oppenheim. I told him I 
had read it. He appeared incredulous, as 
it had just been published. I admitted 
that I was the author. The boy deposited 
his stock of books on a nearby seat, came 
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over to me smiling, shook my hand, and 


» said, ‘How, do you do, Mr. Oppenheim. 


1 am awfully glad to meet you. I have 
often wished I could have the pleas- 
ure.” ’ 

Outside of his work and his family Mr. 
Oppenheim most enjoys golf and shoot- 
ing, auction bridge and the theater. He 
has not succumbed to motor cars but he 
is perfectly sure that he has written an 
excellent play and could write others— 
“If I could only imbue some responsible 
manager with the same idea,” he says. 
Notwithstanding his fame and pecuniary 
reward as a popular novelist he will 
never be quite content until his name is 
associated with a dramatic success. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Wonder of the Word 


BY CHARLES F. LUMMIS 


men made expressive words, and 

tuned the sound to fit the sense. 
How much we have lost the art is indi- 
cated by our failure to recognize the tune 
when we hear it. We talk, indeed, about 
“color tones” in music, and many other 
patter-words ; but we haven’t the ear nor 
the eye that less busied folk used to have. 
And our words of modern coinage show 
it. What “air” or what image is carried 
by “telegraph,” “engine,” “automobile,” 
or by most other words of later inven- 
tion? What does “steamboat” look to 
your ear? Yet “steam” is itself a word 
of the older musical adaptedness—with 
the sibilance, the compression and yet the 
open voweling that befit. The composer 
recognizes certain shades of tone, pitch 
and accent as inevitable to the musical 
expression of mood. 

Take words like “buzz,” “hiss,” 
“crack,” “thunder,” “reverberate,” 
“splash,” “roar,” “whisper,” “squeak,” 
“squawk,” “groan,” “chuckle,” “sneeze” 
—and there are a thousand of them. 
Sound them round and smartly—and see 
if they have not what you might call a 
“visible meaning.” A person who did 


|’ is admirable how in the earlier days 
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not know a word of English would get 
some image from any one of them, right- 
ly spoken. 

Speech is an instrument not only of 
music but of other precision. It has 
pierced more hearts and brains than all 
the other weapons put together in all the 
world’s history. Clear thought provides 
clear speech; thought not only clear but 
serene finds utterance musical as clear. 
You cannot really remove your mind 
from proximity to your eyes and ears. 
If you let it use them, it will use them— 
it will apply to its own functions their 
sense and their common sense. Nobody 
sings false on purpose, nor looks cross- 
eyed of malice prepense. Yet most peo- 
ple sing inexactly, see vaguely, speak 
spattering, think by guess—just out of 
slovenly. habit. 

Rime, rhythm, alliteration, euphony ; 
they all, and many more, count in the one 
universal chance for melody—like har- 
mony and counterpoint. The very first 
step of man toward any vocal music 
whatever—and particularly toward adapt- 
ing his original grunts to something sing- 
able—was the onomatopoetic word. And 
that’s a bad one! I know Greek to be a 
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means of grace for boys from eight to 
twenty-three; but after that we have 
troubles of our own. 

The “sense-sounding word.” But that 
is not good music! Let us say “the 
sense-telling word,” or, “the picture- 
word.” . 

The more we think of it, the more we 
realize that most of our old, stock words 
are apt—not merely because we are used 
to them, but because they fit like a skin 
on the things they name. If we had 
grown to maturity with every other ex- 
perience, but had never heard a syllable, 
do you think we would coin a word like 
“slap” to denote tickle, or ‘‘crack” for a 
rustle, or the wavy “gallop” for the hard 
trot? Would we describe a hush by 
“slam-bang,” or say ‘“slam-bang’’ when 
we wished some one to “sh-h’’? 

What does “wireless” mean to you? 
Why, a telegram. What does “telegram” 
mean? Why, collect. But wire—just 
strum on it awhile! Would any other 
vowel but the longest and most tenuous 
fit there ? 

If you were making a language, could 
you possibly think of “flutter” to indicate 
calm? Or “rollicking” as a title for re- 
pose? No dictionary on earth knows 
why we call it “butterfly.” The sagest 
say, mebbe, because some are yellow like 
butter! But this is an oleo guess. We 
are victims of a transposition. The real 
word is flutterby—which meets all tests 
of onomatopoeia, natural history and 
daily use. “Butterfly” indeed! That 
would be all right for hot biscuits, but it’s 
absurd for the most volatile form of life. 
The very b at its head “impossibilitates” 
it. No explosive consonant can flit. Just 
try to think of any Anglo-Saxon word, 
beginning with b, that means floating, 
fluttering, flying, or ‘any other release 
from the ground! 

The more one learns of other lan- 
guages, the more one suspects that Eng- 
lish is neither the first nor the only one. 
All of them had—at least originally—the 
musical ear and the eye of precision. 
They all were definitive ; they all were in 
tune; they all practised onomatopoeia— 
with no dream what a dreadful name it 
had. 

It’s a great game—the old game of 
words “fitly snoken.” Logical sesuel of 
the universal sign language, it has 
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grown far greater than its origin. It 
gives not only significance but music. It 
gives harmony to thought and sound. 
Speech is the chief asset of man (em- 
bracing woman). It is the last prop- 
erty he (or she) would surrender—not 
even excepting fire. It is the only 
proved immortality—Homer’s words 
have outlived the marbles of Phidias; 
and the laws of Moses will still be alive 
enough to be broken when the Pyramids 
are gone to dust. ; 

So, it’s a game that is really worth 


‘learning. No one would “last long” who 


should play bridge as most of us play 
words. Such malfeasance of a piano as 
we indulge upon the nobler instrument 
would fetch us before the court for dis- 
turbance of the peace. Such fiddling of 
firearms brings: thousands of deaths a 
year; but we murder the mother tongue 
hourly, just because we, too, didn’t know 
it was loaded. 

Our fitful old genealogies are not, 
even for us, half as interesting, a thou- 
sandth as old, a millionth part so impor- 
tant. The Genesis of Words is the first 
book of the Bible, not alone of culture 
but of modern efficiency. The sweep, the 
swing, the flow, the attunement of 
speech, it’s singing as it goes—but sing- 
ing like the byllet to its mark—much as 
we need a symphony once a month, we 
need these every five minutes between the 
break-o’-dreams and the going back unto 
them. If our 450,000 dictionaried words 
and our very pick of them—and our 
right, title and interest to make new ones 
as we need—are no more comfort to us 
than a catgut im situ and not strung to 
tune; just to petition for a passing of 
potatoes, just to jabber for time-killing— 
we are poor indeed. Three hundred vo- 
cables would be liberal fund for that. 
And I never starved in lands where my 
whole vocabulary was my hands and a 
desirous expression. 

Language is not alone for bread and 
butter, the grindstones and the smirk. 
It is the tools of graving, dissection, con- 
struction; a two-edged sword, a long- 
range rifle; the makings of what Babel 
would have been if they had fitted the 
stones—a tower to shiver the skies. It 
is a song, a flower, a poem. It is feet. 
but it is also wings. Why treat it asa 
“caller” when it comes as a friend? 

Los ANGeELEs, CAL, a 














A Labrador Adventure 


BY WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


[Dr. Grenfell needs no introduction to American readers for they are familiar with his 
work for deep-sea fishermen in establishing hospitals, co-operative stores and missions in Lab- 


rador. 
esting for being true.—EDITOR.] 


OVEMBER had already come in, 
N and my small hospital steamer 
had gone south to be laid up for 
the winter. We had let her go rather 
early this year, in order to cut down ex- 
penses a bit, and also because the early 
frost in the fall threatened to make a de- 
lay risky. 

But she had scarcely left when the 
weather slacked up; a warm wave dis- 
pelled the ice which had already begun 
to form in the harbors, and we felt free 
to risk the final series of visits among 
our friends scattered along the southern 
coast of Labrador and the north shore of 
Newfoundland. Motor boats were still 
comparatively new everywhere, but with 
us in the extreme north were absolutely 
novel. We had purchased one from a 
party who had come to visit the coast in 
a large cruising yacht. They had parted 
with it as they passed homeward. We 
had not expected to use it until spring, 
and the new toy was already on impro- 
vised ways, ready to be hauled up above 
the reach of the rough “ballicater,” or 
barricade ice. 

But the desire to test her, the “warm 
spell,” and a somewhat urgent call for 
help decided us to risk a voyage. More- 
over, one of my colleagues, Dr. Wake- 
field, an Englishman from Kendal, had to 
catch the last mail boat leaving the Lab- 
rador coast in order to get to Canada. 

Our little craft, an open thirty-footer, 
was well loaded down when at last we 
rounded the heads, every available space 
being crowded with spare supplies of 
gasoline, as none could be procured on 
the journey, and we had at a minimum 
two hundred miles to travel. With our 
own supplies for a week, guns, spare 
gear, medical outfit, not only was there 
barely room to move about, but a large 
pile was lashed out over the cuddy and 
covered with a tarpaulin. My engineer 


was a volunteer student of McGill Uni- 





In the following pages he narrates one of his boating experiences none the less inter- 


versity, who had studied mechanics, and 
was the only one of us who had ever 
seen a gasoline engine. 

All went well until evening; so well, 
indeed, that near Cape Bauld, the mighty 
cliff which, jutting away out into the 
Atlantic, marks the southern entrance to 
the Straits of Belle Isle, we were tempt- 
ed to spend a little time in chasing a few 
ducks, which would be a welcome addi- 
tion to such meals as we could at best 
expect on our journey. Calculating that 
our boat would run well for at least one 
day, we had left ample time to reach a 
harbor by dark, and were merrily travel- 
ing past the feet of the great cliffs that 
flank the seaboard for the last ten miles 
before our destination, when suddenly 
something went wrong. The engine 
stopped and absolutely refused to start 
again. For the first time we noticed 
now that a wind was rising which was 
blowing directly on shore, and that we 
were being rapidly carried into the 
heavy surf, which was breaking on the 
rocks. To get the sweeps out from 
underneath the baggage was no easy 
matter; to find room to row, even 
enough to keep us from drifting shore- 
wards, was almost worse, and the sea 
was far too deep to dream of anchoring. 
We could no longer even keep our bow 
to wind, and the rising lop made us 
crawl along at an angle of 45 degrees 
with the cliffs, with the wind driving the 
spray over us, and the prospect of an 
exceedingly bad time ahead. In addi- 
tion, it was getting dark, and our ama- 
teur, engineer, who had by now pulled 
the engine into most of its component 
parts, was finding some difficulty in put- 
ting it together again. 

It was a thick night, and darkness 
found us still pulling at the sweeps, to 
all intents and purposes in the same 
place in which we started with them. In- 
deed, we were unable to feel certain that 
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we were making any headway whatever. 
On the off chance of some one hearing 
us, every now and again we fired a 
couple of shots, but it is a very lonely 


part of the coast, and almost as we had ° 


expected, nothing happened as a result. 
At length, however, a white light sud- 
denly appeared away toward the horizon, 
and by its bobbing up and down, and its 
evident progress over the water, we 
judged it was a local coasting schooner, 
beating up the Straits. Some of these 
boats are careless about such frifles as 
side lights after the fishing fleet has gone 
south. 

With the high cliffs behind us as a re- 
flector, we hoped that the sound of our 
firing would reach her. Indeed, we felt 
sure of it, for the light came nearer and 
nearer, while we pulled and strained at 
the oars to try to head her off. We had 
now lighted our hurricane lamp, and. as 
we doubted whether they could tell 
whence the sound came, every now and 
again one of us left his oar for a second 
to jump up and down and wildly wave 
the bright white lantern. 

Straight on came the light. We had 
already begun to banter and chaff our 
engineer, who was still struggling with 
the greasy fragments of the engine, giv- 
ing him our free and unasked opinion of 
his capacity, his utility, and even his 
personal appearance. At last we judged 
that the schooner was so close to us that 
we actually tried to hail her, shouting in 
unison, “Schooner ahoy! Schooner!” 
when, without a moment’s warning, the 
advancing light suddenly disappeared, 
and disappeared not to return. We fired 
and fired our gun and waved and waved 
our lantern; we strained our eyes into 
the darkness, and nearly drove ashore by 
forgetting to keep our oars going. 

AJl to no purpose. The light had 
gone. The only explanation which we 
could conceive was that it must have 
been a ghost which we had seen. We 
had heard stories of these gloomy cliffs 
before ; of vessels which had been lost in 
the old times; of pirates and their vic- 
tims who had perished together, as they 
fled to their strongholds among these in- 
tricate and uncharted passages on both 
sides of us. Right close to this spot 
Jake Cornish was even now using as 
sinkers for holding his trap nets two old 
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‘cannon which he had spied with his fish 


glass, lying on the bottom, as he was 
searching tor bait. Tho none of us be- 
lieved in ghosts, we were utterly at a 
loss to account for the strange light and 
its unearthly disappearance. Surely, if 
it was on a schooner, she must have seen 
our light and heard our guns. It. could 
not be that we were crazy and were al- 
ready “seeing things!” The only relief 
to the situation was the cheerfulness of 
Dick, our engineer, who went on placid- 
ly struggling with his fragments, and 
even found time to chuckle at us for 
getting left. 

He pretended not to be in the least 
interested in our consternation, and took 
absolutely no notice of us whatever. He 
just went on tinkering with his miser- 
able collection of uselessness, till if it 
had not been for his newly enhanced 
value, of which he was quite conscious, 
he certainly would have been in danger 
of a stir-up from the oar handle. 

We hated to come down first, and just 
sat “tight” for a while, rowing and row- 
ing away. No one would mind that. We 
could, and had before now, rowed all 
night. But it is a different matter when 
you know you are getting nowhere, and 
Dick knew that we dare not ask him to 
leave his scrap heap and give us a spell. 
It is always additionally irritating to 
have a hearty, strong man doing nothing 
to justify his weight in the boat, when 
you have already done more than double 
your share. Dick aggravated us even 
further now by lighting his pipe, and 
wiping the engine round with a handful 
of waste, as if he were going to put her 
in for a prize competition. 

At last even we could stand it no 
longer, and had to insist that he must 
either get the thing started or come and 
take a spell at the oars, as we should 
surely be drowned if we stopped work- 
ing. 
‘““She’s been ready for half an hour,” 
he replied; “I was only waiting for 
orders,” as cool as a cucumber. 

True, he was young, and had supreme 
confidence, also he was probably not 
born to be drowned; but for my part it 
was with no small anxiety that I 
watched him crank the engine to try and 
start her. We had some miles to go, and 
the wind might increase, and if it did 


















we should most assuredly drive ashore 
on the cliffs in the darkness. Bang! 
bang! went the charge in the cylinders, 
as if they highly resented being prest 
into service again. Bang! bang! and 
away we went at the topmost speed of 
the engine. ' 

We headed straight out to sea to give 
ourselves as much sea room as we could 
get in case any other accident overtook 
us. Indeed, it was as well we did, for 
after about three minutes at full speed 
there was an ominous gur-r-r again, and 
once more we lay broken down and at 
the mercy of the waves. Once more we 
had to get out the oars to try to hold the 
ground which we had gained, while Dick 
went thru his pantomime all over again. 

This time, however, Dick volunteered 
his diagnosis somewhat sooner. One 
cylinder was suffering from an incurable 
ailment, but if we were willing to try 
running on our battery, and so spoiling 
our trip, he thought we might crawl 
along to the harbor, if it was not too far 
away. 

We were more than willing to try any- 
thing. All we wanted was to reach shel- 
ter and get out of the scrape, for it was 
bitterly cold and we were already soaked 
thru. So we fell to encouraging Dick ; 
explained how mistaken we had been in 
our estimate of him, and gave him all 
the psychological treatment of which we 
were capable. To our infinite satisfac- 
tion we were soon poking along, puffing 
and wheezing and blowing, as if the 
engine were suffering from double pneu- 
monia. 

Twice again it gave out before we 
rounded the last headland. But we had 
pushed away out to sea in spite of the 
increasing lop, and so each time we were 
able, by hoisting an improvised sail on 
the oar and stretcher, to keep her head- 
ing in for our destination. 

When at last we were in quiet water 
we found it too deep to anchor, and spy- 
ing a.tiny light on the water, we pulled 
over to it and discovered that it was 
issuing from the hatch of a_ small 
schooner. So we tied on and went 
aboard. 

“Where are you from?” came a gruff 
voice as we hauled the cover off the 
companion previous to making a descent 
upon the occupants. 
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“We? We are from sea, and are 
going to get beds ashore, if we may tie 


*our boat on.” 


“Come on down,” shouted the voice. 
And then some one struck a match and 
rolled out on to the settle from a bunk. 

“Which way did you come from? 
From east or west?” 

‘What makes you ask?” 

“Well, us just comed in ourselves 
from t’east. You’se didn’t see nor hear 
no craft as you passed down, did yer?’ 
he asked, peering at me intently as he 
spoke. 

“No, we didn’t see any vessel. But 
we saw a light come right up alongside 
of us, and then disappear.” 

I noticed towsly heads poking out of 
the other two berths as I spoke, evi- 
dently keenly eager not to miss a word 
of the conversation. 

“IT know’d as much,” said the skipper. 
“I seed it there myself once before. 
Mary, she always did ‘low us should 
give them Deadmen’s Rocks a good 
berth. And maybe they do know a thing 
or two,” and the skipper lapsed into a 
silence and a cloud of smoke, the blow- 
ing out of which seemed to afford him 
some solace. 

There was silence for a moment and 
then the skipper began again. 

“You’se didn’t hear no noises, did 
you? Seemed to us there was folks 
shouting. They do say they hears some 
of them folks on times what’s been lost 
there—maybe murdered. It was our 
Dave’s watch last night about ten o’clock. 
He’s always kind o’ skeery, anyhow, and 
he was fair clemmed to death when he 
heard ’em.” 

“What did he do?” IT asked, beginning 
to take in the situation. _ 

“Why, he doused the deck light, and 
put her all about for the open. And 
that’s how us came to be in here at all.” 

Here was an explanation in full of our 
own desertion. I looked round and saw 
the staring eyes of Dave fixed on me 
like a mesmerized rabbit. 

I said: “‘Well, skipper, an old friend 
of mine called Darky Jim was like Dave 
once. He believed in ghosts, too, he said. 
But he doesn’t any longer. He told me 


, 


he was on watch one night alone. It 
was just after midnight, black as ink, 
and blowing a two-reefer. 


They were 
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‘hove-to,’ waiting for daylight. He was 


standing aft under the shelter of the, 


mizzen, jumping up and down to try to 
keep warm, when he saw a bright light 
for’ard by the cathead. Suddenly it be- 
gan to move slowly aft toward him, and 
he was so frightened that he hid behind 
the companion. Well, the light came 
right on and then he knew it was a fig- 
ure walking. At last he saw it was his 
wife. When she came to the ship’s quar- 
ter she just climbed up on the rail, and 
with a loud shout she jumped over into 
the sea. Of course, Jim thought that 
meant that she was dead, and he told the 
crew he ought to run the vessel home. 
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But that was all put on, really, for Jim’s 
wife was famous for the dance she led 
him, and quite possibly Jim wasn't a bit 
worried at the news. But the trouble 
was, he told me, that when he got home 
there was no such luck. ‘Why, Doctor,’ 
said he, ‘I found the old lady waiting 
for me with the broom handle, just as 
usual. So I give up believing in ghosts. 
I never trusted them after deceiving me 
that time.’ ” 

Then I just told Dave all about our 
shouting and firing and waving the light 
under the cliffs. And before I bade him 
good night I advised him the next time 
he was in doubt to call the skipper. 


St. ANTHONY, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Remembrance 


BY GEORGE MEASON WHICHER 


Omar is dead, who loved so well his wine ; 
Above his mouldering grave the roses twine. 
And Horace now—for all his Golden Mean— 
Is nameless dust upon the Esquiline. 


It matters not, or sad or glad the strain; 
Each poet sings his hour, nor comes aga‘n. 
Whate’er he was or had or hoped is gone; 


His songs alone immortal may remain. 


Ah! what will be, my friend, for you to guess 
Of me, who pass to utter nothingness ? 


Who have no voice to echo in your heart 


When death shall make my present little less? 


Then whensoe’er you turn the pages thru 


Where smiling Horace bares his heart to view— 
When Omar’s muted strings wake sweet regret— 


New York Cry. 


Turn down the leaf and think: He loved them too. 




















Anatole France as 


Historical Novelist 


BY WARREN BARTON BLAKE 


NATOLE FRANCE, creator of 

A the gentle Bonnard and the too 

intelligent Bergeret, has written 

an historical romance. One may enquire, 

therefore, what is this master ironist’s 

notion of history and what is his theory 
of romance? 

The Frenchman no doubt agrees with 
the rest of us that a romance is a nar- 
1ative in which love plays its part; 
a narrative whose facts need be proved 
by no other tests than 


France pays his respects to the brother- 
hood in the preface to his malicious 
“Penguin Island.” 

Now, we may make a useful deduc- 
tion from all this. The classic objection 
to historical novels has been that, where- 
as history represents truth, the novel 
seeks only to create a land of faery. 
The union between these two genres was 
bound, therefore, to’ produce a bastard. 
But, if the historian who aims at truth 
has no real chance of 





those of effect (is it 
amusing? is it pleas- 
ing?) and plausibility 
(is it possible? is it 
believable?). Some 
will add—but not the 
author of “Thais’— 
that there is also a 
test of morality. 

A history (so, in 
his book - reviewing 
days, M. France once 
wrote) is a represen- 
tation of past events. 
Not every fact con- 
stitutes an event, 
however. It is only 
the notable fact that 
counts; the historian 





himself being the Ge! Az 
judge of its  nota- 4s 
bility. “He judges it TA 


arbitrarily, according 
to his taste and his 
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bringing down his 
game, what harm can 
there be in historical 
romance? It is sure- 
ly no worse than the 
other varieties of his- 
tory and biography ; 
perhaps, even, it is a 
shade more innocent 
—since it is less pre- 
tentious. 

The historical 
novel by M. France 
which may serve as 
the excuse for these 
ruminations, and 
paraphrases of M. 
France himself, is in 
one sense not the 
author’s first; it is, 
however, his first to 
deal with the events 
of the French Revo- 
lution. He calls it 














caprice, by the test of 

his intelligence; as an artist, finally, 
since facts do not classify themselves, 
of their own accord, into historical 
and non-historical facts.” Also, a fact 
is something extremely complex. The 
historian must simplify it. (Just so 
must an historical novelist simplify and 
interpret.) Stripping the historical fact 
of its particularities and details, no 
wonder if he innocently falsifies it! But 
in this case, of what value is the his- 
torian’s work? We except, of course, 
the “scientific” historian, whom no one 
reads unless the fellow scientist. M. 


4 Le 
FRANCE 
“The Gods Thirst’— 


—Les Dieux ont Soif.* And let us be- 
gin by praising M. France for sparing 
us historical portraits. The great figures 
of the time cross its stage scarcely more 
often than they enter “La Rotisserie de 
la Reine Pédauque,’ which they don’t 
enter at all. Even when the revolution- 
ary “gods” do make an appearance, one 
is hardly conscious of their greatness. 
Neither is M. France. 

This Academician is, as we all know, 
an arch-skeptic. He has been called the 


*Les Dteux ont Solr. 
. ss. ‘a 
l’Académie Frangaise. 





Par Anatole France, de 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
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French Sterne, the Parisian Swift, the 
twentieth-century Voltaire. Tho (or 
because) his work is full of all that has 
preceded it (M. Lemaitre’s phrase), ard 
would be inconceivable save as the flow- 
ering of a dead-ripe civilization, he is 
skeptical, not only as to the value of 
historical scholarship, but also as to the 
value of all human effort. He is equally 
skeptical where religion is concerned, 
and seems persuaded of man’s incorri- 
gibility. Most provoking, most corrupt- 
ing of all, he smiles at the world in spite 
of all his skepticism, and seems to think 
it not so bad a world at that. Indul- 
gence founded upon contempt is behind 
that wonderful smile—which, like Mona 
Lisa’s, fascinates those whom it does not 
exasperate. For myself, I am succes- 
sively captivated and repelled... . 
Now, there are all manner of humor- 
ists; it is the rarest type that includes 
the humorist himself and his favorite 
causes in the mocking. So it is with 
skeptics; and is there not, commonly, a 
basis of skepticism in high humor? As 
a revolutionist on his own account, M. 
France might be expected to pay his 
tribute, in “Les Dieux ont Soif,” to the 
revolutionary idea, to the original 
French revolutionaries. Not at all. The 
enthusiasm of the Dreyfus days is spent 
—the heat of Socialist propaganda 
cooled. The incorrigible and smiling 
pessimist recurs to the point of view of 
the dissolute abbé who has figured in 
two of his earlier books—Messir Jéréme 
Coignard, docteur en theologie, licencié 
és lettres. Coignard once complained: 
“The folly of the Revolution was to 
wish to institute virtue on the earth. 
When one seeks to render men good and 
wise, free, moderate, generous, one is 
led fatally to wish to kill them all. 
Robespierre believed in virtue, he pro- 
duced the Terror. 
virtue; he demanded two hundred thou- 
sand heads.” The paradox of this un- 
churchly abbot remains the idea of M. 
France in writing his novel of the 
French Revolution. It is exprest this 
time, in different language, by the old 
libertine, Maurice Brotteaux des Ilettes, 
ex-farmer-general, who is reduced to 
carving wooden dolls in a garret— 
thanks to the Revolution and the Rights 
of Man. Thus his mouthpiece is—to 


Marat believed in‘ 
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drop into popular jargon—a “reaction- 
ary.. Yet M. France shows no signs o 
going over to Catholicism and_ the 
*Camelots du Roi.” 

“Very well, then,” you say to your- 
self, “in this novel of his he doubtless 
gives free rein to the period he seeks to 
represent. Without undertaking to make 
the revolutionists heroes and the royal- 
ists villains, he finds it possible, in his 
romance, to show how nobility and base- 
ness are found in both camps. This will 
not serve a partisan cause, to be sure; 
much better than that, it will exalt , 
patriotism, nationalism, human nature 
itself.” 


Alas! you are mistaken, Impressionist 
that -he is, and free lance in style and in 
philosophy, M. France is not set free by 
the truth which historians once thought 
they strove after. Instead, he is the vic- 
tim of an idea. Nothing is more reason- 
able. For, “to believe nothing is to be- 
lieve all; and it isn’t well to keep the 
mind too free and too vacant, lest we 
shut up there by chance stores of an ex- 
travagant form and weight, such as have 
no place in minds reasonably and mod- 
erately furnished with beliefs.”* The 
“extravagant” idea, which obsesses M. 
France, whose mind is not “reasonably 
and moderately furnished with beliefs,” 
is ignoble and disturbing. 

Thru the pages of his new book de- 
files a considerable procession of char- 
acters, painted, in many of the externals, 
to the life. One recognizes in the author 
an artist whose thoughts are, in one 
French critic’s words, “as swift as is 
Parisian life”; as full of variegated col- 
ors as the River Seine on a sunny day; 
one whose wit shines like the boulevards 
under the street lamps. One feels, more- 
over, that here is one who has not only 
his fluctuating impressions to guide him 
in writing an historical novel, but ex- 
tensive scholarship, an intimate knowl- 
edge of the books, pamphlets, paintings 
and prints of the novel’s period. The 
representatives of Parisian society chos- 
en out of the mass of their fellows to 
serve their author’s purposes discuss 
“Werther” most plausibly. sentimental- 
ize a la Jean-Jacques, and admire the 





““La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque,” ». 166. 
This novel has recently been translated into English 
and published by, Mr, Jobn Lane, 
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pictures of Boilly and Carle Vernet. 
The representation is so masterly in de- 
taii that your first suspicion is: “This is 
too perfectly arranged!” 

Your second complaint is more grave, 
striking to the root of the matter. In 
spite of the fine traits of character 
drawn in this personage and that—civic 
virtue in the portrait of Evariste Gamel 
(painter,of David’s school and patriot of 
Robespierre’s) ; kindliness and charity 
and courage in the portrait of Brotteaux, 
devoted reader of Lucretius; innocence 
and Christianity in the portrait of Father 
Longuemare; a piquant boldness no less 
than a warm sense of gratitude in the 
girl Athenais—M. France is at vast 
pains to give two irredeemable charac- 
ters for every figure that is half-way re- 
deemed, and to blacken even those souls 
which showed some signs of becoming 
heroic in spite of their creator. Father 
Longuemare is retouched that he may 
appear less a Christian martyr than an 
old fool; Brotteaux, having performed 
noble actions which almost persuade us 
that he is, after all, a true Epicurean, 
and not an eighteenth century one, is 
hastily reduced to the moral value of a 
vieux marcheur; we are too brutally re- 
minded what is the état of the girl 
Athenais, a coarse-mouthed harlot; Eva- 
riste Gamel is redrawn—for evolution is 
a process beyond M. France—as monster 
and madman. Finally, it goes without 
saying that the women of the story are 
sisters of the Jahel and Catherine of the 
“Rotisserie.” 

When all is said, where are we? In 
view of the author's theory that men are 
incorrigible, where could we have ar- 
rived? M. France smiles at us from the 
last page as from the first; but if we did 
not at first recognize it for a mocking 
smile, we read it now aright. He has 


written for our delectation—or for his - 
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—some very clever pages. He has for 
the first time succeeded in suggesting 
something of the movement of masses 
of men and women—not in the bold 
manner of Balzac, to be sure, but with 
some subtlety. He has painted - rather 
striking genre pictures, albeit studied 
and obviously posed. He has shown us 
how the passing of the tumbril means to 
the young engraver Desmahis nothing 
more than a bothersome interruption in 
his pursuit of a pretty milliner thru 
Paris streets. Some of his readers he 
leaves, doubtless, with the impression 
that the greater the crisis the greater 
man’s vices and ineptitude. But is that 
a lesson worth learning? Is Anatole 
France, with all his culture, with all his 
science (sacred and profane), wise in 
seeming to teach that his fellows are best 
employed in gratifying base appetites, 
since they will, so occupied, have less 
time left to work dangerous mischief? 
And of what right does this critic of the 
revolutionists attack or belittle Revolu- 
tion if he can find nothing better to offer 
to our admiration in its stead? “The 
Olympian detachment of M. France is 
illusory,” Mr. Stuart P. Sherman has 
written; and the words are well found. 
“Without a place to stand on, a‘man can 
no more despise his fellows than Archi- 
medes could lift the world.” 

Anatole France is, in the truest possi- 
ble sense, the complete nihilist. In writ- 
ing historical romance he commands a 
hearing both as romancer and as his- 
torian. Only momentarily, however ; for 
he mortally affronts both history and 
romance in striking down truth and in 
undermining self-respect. He is not 
only the complete nihilist; he is also, 
of all living authors, the most deli- 
cious and the most sterile. His delicacy 
of style is perhaps not best shown in 
“Les Dieur ont Soif,” but his sterility 
of theught is beyond cavil. 
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Dostoevsky’s Last Work 


Or the great Russian trilogy of nine- 
teenth century novelists, Turgenev, Tol- 
stoy and Dostoevsky, the last: is least 
known to us Westerns. His “Crime and 
Punishment” has found some readers 
and has been presented more or less dis- 
guised on the American stage, but not 
until now, thirty-two years after his 
death, have we had a complete English 
translation of The Brothers Karamazov.* 
‘It is not every novel that would be 
thought worth translating into a foreign 
tongue that length of time after publica- 
tion. It is a satisfaction to have it and 
interesting to see it, even tho there be 
few who will read it thru. It is con- 
fused, heterogeneous and interminable ; 
quite literally the last because it was left 
unfinished by the author’s death at the 
age of sixty. But no one will miss the 
ending because it has no plot or structure 
and might have been continued indefi- 
nitely. As it is, there are 838 pages of it 
and they contain everything imaginable ; 
politics, theology, amorous intrigue, 
drunkenness, murder, trial, imprison- 
ment ; things great and small coming one 
after the other without any order or 
perspective, just as they do in real life. 
That indeed is the secret of the power of 
the Russian novelists, their ability to pre- 
sent life in big raw chunks. They are 
more chroniclers than historians, too 
conscientious or too literal minded to 
leave anything out. Whatever happens 
to any of their characters that must be 
put down at full length simply because 
it happened, however dull or insignificant 
it may seem. 

But if there are few who will find the 
whole volume interesting there are few 





*Tue Brotnuers Karamazov, A novel in four parts 
and an evilog by Fyodor Dostoevsky. From the R~- 
sian by Constance Garnett. New York: The Macm 1 
len Company. $1.50. 
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who will not find something to interest 
them in it. A% for the present reviewer, 
he turns to a passage which attracted his 
attention some years ago and to which he 
has before alluded in THE INDEPENDENT. 
(No. gentle reader, the reviewer does 
not profess a knowledge of Russian. He 
is obliged to confess that he- had to use 
a German pony.) The passage is in the 
chapter headed “Ivan’s Nightmare,” pos- 
sibly embodying a personal experience, 
for Dostoevsky, like many another 
genius, was an epileptic and at_times 
more than half crazy. Ivan, being af- 
flicted with a fever, is visited by a mid- 
dle-aged Russian gentleman of some- 
what shabby appearance, who professes 
to be the devil, in spite of Ivan’s efforts 
to prove that he is merely an hallucina- 
tion, projected by his subconsciousness. 
At any rate, his conversation is lively 
and original, especially the ingenuous 
way in which he presents the old theo- 
logical argument that the existence of a 
spirit of evil is necessary in order that 
goodness may exist ; that there must be a 
hell or heaven could never be. Here is 
a bit of the devil’s apologia pro vita sua: 

“Mephistopheles declared to Faust that he 
desired evil, but did only good. Well, he can 
say what he likes, it’s quite the opposite with 
me. I am perhaps the one man in all creation 
who loves the truth and genuinely desires 
good. I was there when the Word, Who 
died on the Cross, rose up into Heaven bear- 
ing on His bosom the soul of the penitent 
thief. TI heard the glad shrieks of the cheru- 
him singing and shouting hosannah and the 
thunderous rapture of the seraphim which 
shook heaven and all creation, and I swear 
to you by all that’s sacred I longed to join 
the choir and shout hosannah with them all. 
The word had almost escaped me, had almost 
broken from my lips . . you know how 
susceptible and esthetically impressionable 1 
am. But common sense—oh, a most unhappy 
trait in my character—kept me in due bounds 
and T let the moment pass! For what would 
have happened, I reflected, what would have 
happened after my hosannah? Everything 
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on earth would have been extinguished at 
once and no events could have occurred. And 
so, solely from a sense of duty and my social 
position, I was forced to suppress the good 
moment and to stick to my nasty task. Some- 
body takes all the credit of what’s gooa for 
himself, and nothing but nastiness is left for 
me. But 1 don’t envy the honor of a life of 
idle imposture, | am not ambitious. Why 
am I, of all creatures in the world, doomed 
to be cursed by all decent people and even to 
be kicked, for if I put on mortal form I am 
bound to take such consequences sometimes. 
I know, of course, there's a secret in it, but 
they won’t tell me the secret for anything, for 
then perhaps, seeing the meaning of it, | 
might bawl hosannah, and the indispensable 
minus would disappear at once, and good 
sense would reign supreme thruout the whole 
world. And that, of course, would mean the 
end of everything, even of magazines and 
newspapers, for who would take them in? -I 
know that at the end of all things I shall be 
reconciled. I, too, shall walk my quadrillion 
and learn the secret. But till that happens 1 
am sulking and fulfill my destiny tho it’s 
against the grain—that is, to ruin thousands 
for the sake of saving one. How many souls 
have had to be ruined and how many honor- 
able reputations destroyed for the sake of that 
one righteous man, Job, over whom they made 
such a fool of me in old days. Yes, till the 
secret is revealed, there. are two sorts of 
truths for me—one, their truth, yonder, which 
1 know nothing about so far, and the other 
my own. And there’s no knowing which will 
turn out the better.” 


We would not presume at this late day 
to review a book that has been so much 
discussed by more competent critics. 
Better than anything we could say will 
be to quote what Prince Kropotkin said 
of it in his lectures on Russian literature, 
delivered before the Lowell Institute in 
1901. His opinion is both authoritative 
and appreciative, for Kropotkin, like 
Dostoevsky, was the champion of the 
noor and opprest, and like him, too, ws 
banished to Siberia for that reason: 


“The Brothers Karamazov is the most artis- 
tically worked out of Dostoevsky’s novels, but 
it is also the novel in which all the inner de- 
fects of the author's mind and imagination 
have found their fullest expression. The phil- 
osophy of this novel—incredulous Western 
Europe; wildly pass‘onate, drunken, unre- 
formed Russia; and Russia reformed by creed 
ond monks—-the three represented by the three 
brothers Karamazov—only faintly appears in 
the background. But there is certainly not in 
any literature such a collection of the most 
repulsive tvpes of mankind—lunatics. half- 
lunatics, criminals in germ and in reality, in 
all possible gradations—as one finds in this 
novel. A Russian specialist in brain and nerv- 
ous diseases finds representatives of all sorts 
of such diseases in Dostoevsky’s novels, and 


especially in The Brothers Karamazov—the 
whole being set in a frame which represents 
the strangest mixture of realism and roman- 
ticism run wild.” 


History and the Romantic Elixir 


To most of us History is the Doctor 
Faustus of writing, a vague and senile 
memory fast tottering thru the gates of 
oblivion. But behold, our novelist comes 
along with Mephistophelian power and 

, injects into that ancient body the warm, 
glowing elixir of high romance. The 
old fellow, tricked out in gallant fashion, 
drags us after him into pulsing scenes 
of battle, fierce fray and tender love, 
tavern brawls, rescues of ill-treated 
dames, till we are like to cry, Enough! 
and wonder if the good old times were 
so highly desirable after all. 

We have traveled many a highway of 
romance since the days of Ainsworth 
and James, but it must be confessed our 
fellow travelers still use the same high- 
spirited air, ready tongue and easy flash- 
ing sword as in our school days. The 
schoolboy who knew his Henty scraped 
thru many an examination in history. It 
was history in pleasant doses—the pill 
in the jam. And some of us still take 
our history cunningly mingled with the 
romance of the historical novel. 

In The Burgundian’ Marion Polk 
Angellotti writes entertainingly if not 
too convincingly of the court of the mad 
king, Charles VI of France, and _ its 
internecine quarrels. From the moment 
that the Duke of Burgundy rides into 
the castle of Barbazan, the boyish Rosa- 
monde, daughter of that house, tastes 
many cups, bitter and sweet. How she 
came to court, was wooed by Louis of 
Orleans, how murder stayed her ambi- 
tious climbing, and how she found hap- 
piness at length, is vividly chronicled. 

The period of the Reformation and 
the pontificate of that gay ecclesiastic, 
Teo de Medici, has rarely been painted 
for us in such glowing colors as by 
William Stearns Davis. The character 
of Martin Luther, who gives the title to 
this scholarly work, The Friar of Wit- 
tenberg*—a not too alluring title, by the 
way—is admirably and sympathetically 





1THe Burcunptan. By Marion Polk Angellotti. 
New York: The Century Co. - $1.30. 

2Tie Friar or Wittenserc. By William Stearns 
Davis. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1 35. 
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treated. The adventures of the narrator 
—gayest of the gallants of Rome, but 
won over to be the reformer’s warmest 
adherent—-his conflicting love for Italy 
and Germany, and his love affairs (in 
which a tender German maiden wins him 
from a passionate Italian) are thrilling 
enough, in all truth, and the author is to 
be congratulated on his flesh and blood 
characters. 

There were stirring times in the Low 
Countries during the Spanish occupa- 
tion. They were unhappy times, too, 
when fire, sword and all the terrors of 
the Inquisition followed in the wake of 
the Duke of Alva, who figures in The 
Shadow. of Power,’ tho in a publisher’s 
notice as King of Alva. Mr. Paul 
Bertram enlists our sympathies on be- 
half of a Spanish governor who in the 
end takes service with the Dutch Prince 
of Orange. The story is told as a diary, 
and we have tortures, fighting and love 
making galore. It is a readable story, 
in spite of the beclouded ending. 

Ireland’s wrongs after the coming of 
William of Orange to the English 
throne form the lurid background of 
Beyond the Law,* which was awarded 
the prize in a first novel competition held 
by an English publisher. The judges, 
W. J. Locke, A. C. Benson and A. E. W. 
Mason, described it as a “lively, unat- 
fected and interesting story of good 
craftsmanship, showing imagination and 
insight with both vivid and dramatic 
qualities.” Miss Alexander’s tale is 
all that, but the pictures of war, rape, 
rapine, murder, false friendship and 
general woe and desolation are not for 
squeamish readers. The motif of Der- 
mot Lisronan, an Irish Ravenswood, is 
conveyed in his own words: “Revenge! 
Today for revenge and tomorrow for 
mourning.” The characters are exceed- 
ingly well drawn and there is no stint of 
action. A mildly interesting novel of 
the Jacobite cause, dealing with a small 
circle of Scottish exiles in Amsterdam, 
is Mr. Allan McAulay’s Beggars and 
Sorners.5 The heroine, a young lady of 
spirit, comes to the house of a Scottish- 


Dutch banker as guest, and is entangled - 


in the web of intrigue spun about Prince 





®Tue SHADOW oF Power. By Paul Bertram. New 
York: John Lane Company. $1.25. 

‘Bevonp tHe Law. By Miriam Alexander. New 
York: G, P. Putnam’s Song $1.35. 


Charlie, the Young Pretender. Inter- 
woven is the tragic romance of a young 
Highlander, brother to a traitor, and the 
daughter of a laird, both exiles. The 
sorners—or those who lived upon the 
hospitality of their friends—are a some- 
what pathetic crew, but we miss the sure 
touch of a Stevenson or a Neil Munro 
in the Scots character. 

New York during the early period of 
the republic is the scene of a slight but 
charming story by Mrs. Jeanie Gould 
Lincoln. The Luck of Rathcoole® is a 
locket with which is bound up the for- 
tunes of Mistress Faith Wolcott, her 
lover Nugent Carmichael, and the fasci- 
nating Irish actress, Patrice O’Halloran. 
Mrs. Lincoln is more at home with her 
broken French dialect than Scots, and 
we would gently inform her that “‘speir” 
does not mean “think,” but ‘‘ask” or 
“inquire.” 

Universal peace has rarely had such 
an earnest advocate’ as Donal Hamilton 
Haines. Reading his story of the 
Franco-Prussian war—The Return of 
Pierre’'—one feels the horror of war, its 
uselessness, and the helplessness of the 
pawns played upon the battlefield by the 
opposing emperors. A simple narrative 
of the service of Pierre Lafitte in the 
French army, his love for the daughter 
of a fine old colonel, and the mischief 
of a German spy, it rings true in every 
line. Not even Zola has given us such 
convincing pictures of the field hospital, 
the agonies of the march, the advance 
and retreat; and the seamy side of war 
is laid bare with unflinching art. Mau- 
rice Leblanc, forsaking Arséne Lupin, 
has written a powerful study of the con- 
flict roused in the mind of a peace 
propagandist by the invasion of his 
country. The Frontier® named is that 
between France and Germany, and the 
casus belli the seizure of a French com- 
missary on French soil by Germans. A 
professor of history, holding the cause 
of peace before that of patriotism, is con- 
fronted with two terrible alternatives: 
the destruction of the good name of the 
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woman with whom he has had an in- 
trigue or the reaffirmation of false evi- 
dence which may plunge his country into 
war. The story of his love, his weak- 
ness and of the choice he makes is told 
with vivid reality and fidelity to detail. 

Disraeli once said that there are al- 
ways adventures awaiting the adven- 
turous. This truth was never more ap- 
parent than in the case of Dynamite 
Johnny O’Brien—A Captain Unafraid,° 
whose career as a filibuster is chronicled 
by Horace Smith. Born in New York 
in 1837, known as the Hell Gate Pilot 
(“Daredevil Johnny,” in 1871), Captain 
O’Brien became a_ full-fledged gun- 
runner during the Colombian revolution 
of 1885. Thereafter he commanded ex- 
peditions to Honduras, Hayti, etc., and 
from 1896 he was chief carrier of muni- 
tions of war to the Cuban revolution- 
aries. This veracious record of hair- 
breadth escape on the high sea and in 
the judicial courts of the United States 
makes good reading, and all the more so 
since it is true. 


Manalive 


“Att habfts are bad habits” is the text 
of G. K. Chesterton’s latest story,* which 
will be as delightful to his admirers and 
distasteful to his antipathists as any of 
his former productions. In his essays 
Mr. Chesterton’s method is first to set 
down something that sounds like a wild 
absurdity and then to argue the reader 
into the admission—cheerful or indig- 
nant, according to his tempérament—that 
it is a very sensible thing after all. In 
his romances his method is essentially 
the same. Nobody could act crazier than 
Mr. Innocent Smith in the first chapters 
of this volume, but in the end he is 
‘proved, by a long legal process, to be the 
only really sane man of the lot. He is 
accused of about as many crimes as the 
hero of Jokai’s tale, “The Death’s Head,” 
confest to, but he turns out to be quite as 
guiltless. Charges of murder, burglary, 
bigamy and kidnaping, amply certificated, 
slip off him like water off a duck’s back. 
Neither prison nor asylum can hold Man- 
alive. Smith’s theory is that if you keep 


By Caprain Unarraip. By Horace Smith. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
*Manative, By Gilbert K. Chesterton, New York: 


John Lane Company. $1.30. 
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the commandments you may violate the 
conventions ; which, béing the reverse of 
the ordinary rule of procedure, gets him 
into all sorts of misunderstandings. He 
had evidently read Schopenhauer’s the- 
ory that the only happiness is the pur- 
suit of happiness, and, what is more, he 
acts upon it by letting go what he most 
delights in that he may recapture it. He 
goes round the world in search of his 
own home, and his series of amorous ad- 
ventures are conducted in strict accord 
with monogamous morality. By getting 
outside of himself he can gain the jov of 
coveting his own possessions. The eco- 
nomic law of diminishing returns applies 
to all our habitual pleasures, and to 
escape it we must be continually seeking 
new investments. 

So Manalive is distinguished from or- 
dinary men in that he has legs that he 
uses. He is not rooted. He breaks out 
and runs around and discovers the most 
novel and wonderful things in the most 
commonplace environment. His motto is 
“All is gold that glitters, for the glitter is 
the gold.” 

Mr. Chesterton is as fond of a chase 
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as a fox hunter or a kinetoscope man. 
We have it here as we had it in “The 
Man Who Was Thursday” and “The Ball 
and the Cross.” As usual he stops every 
little while and paints a cloudscape to 
rest our eyes; and all along he enlivens 
the way by epigrams and inverted prov- 
erbs. Here are a few: 

“When men are weary they fall into an- 
archy; but when they are gay ana vigorous 
they invariably make rules. We are never 
free until some institution frees us; and lib- 
erty cannot exist until it is declared by au- 
thority.” 

“For she was one of those women who at 
bottom regard all men as equally mad, wild 
animals of some utterly separate species.” 

“Tho she never spoke she always looked as 
if she might speak any minute. Perhaps this 
is the very definition of a companion. 

“All that the parsons say 1s unproved. All 
that the doctors say is disproved. That’s the 
only difference between science and religion 
there’s ever been or ever will be.” 

“The academic mind reflects infinity, and is 
full of light by the simple process of being 
shallow and standing still.” 

“With our weak spirits we should grow old 
in eternity, if we were not kept young by 
death. Providence has to cut immortality into 
lengths for us, as nurses cut the bread and 
butter into fingers.” 

“In every well appointed gentleman’s house, 
I reflected, there was the front door for the 
gentleman and the side door for the trades- 
men; but there was also the top door for the 
gods. The chimney is, so to speak, the un- 
derground passage between earth and heaven. 
Santa Claus’s door was really the front door: 
it was the door fronting the universe.” 


It is, as a general rule, a mean trick in 
a reviewer to sit in his corner like little 
Jack Horner and put in his thumbs and 
pull out the plums of a new book. But in 
this case there is no injustice done the 
author or the publisher, for there are 
plenty more where these come from. And 
if any one thinks what is said above gives 
away the secret of the plot he will find out 
differently when he comes to read the 
book. Epwin E. Stosson. 


September Thrills 


A Book for a sleepy afternoon in ham- 
mock-land or for the evening when the 
limbs are tired with exercise; a book 
where something is doing every minute: 
that is what the summer reader demands. 
And September is still summer ! 

First of all to meet that require- 
ment is the incomparable H. Rider Hag- 
gard. Not only that, but in Maric’ we 
meet again a dear friend—the Allan 
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Quatermain of “King Solomon’s Mines” 
and other African tales. With all of his 
old fire the writer gives Allan’s account 
of his youth and his love for his first 
wife, Marie Marais, a Boer maid; and 
a tragic tale it is. We read of the Boer 
trek to Delagoa Bay in 1836, how Allan 
followed Marie and saved her life from 
the Zulu despot Dingaan, how he accom- 
panied Retief in his historic expedition 
to Dingaan, of the massacre, of his trial 
on false charges, of an unscrupulous 
rival and a great sacrifice, and more. It 
is to be an eager-eyed, breathless boy or 
girl again to turn the pages. 

There are so many touches that are 
admirable in The Isle of Strife,? notably 
the characterization of that pleasant 
rogue Esper, that one can hardly find it in 
his heart to be angry with the author for 
his general careless and slovenly writing. 
Mr. George C. Shedd has a thorny path 
to travel before he can substantiate the 
claim of his publisher to the vague title 
of “the new American storyteller.” A 
mysterious plan of a fortification in- 
volves a young American in a lot of 
trouble, and the quiet little island off the 
coast of Maine in which the scene is laid 
sees strange happenings and bloodshed 
before all is straightened out and the 
attendant love story comes to a happy 
end. We cannot see anything to com- 
mend in the “bled” illustratians. 

One can always anticipate a_ thrill 
from Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson. His 
easy, clear and vivacious style carries his 
characters over places where less experi- 
enced writers might bring them to con- 
fusion. When a young man, buying a 
Japanese box in an auction room where 
he is sheltering from the rain, is at once 
dogged by people anxious to buy or steal 
that box, then there is something doing. 
It is treasure, and its quest carries the 
hero and his friend into the wilds of 
South America, where they meet the two 
most lovable women and the most horrid 
gang of villains in the world. Adven- 
ture follows fast and furious. A rat- 
tling good story of its kind is The Big 
Fish? 

There is much that is clever in The 
Lure,* but its interest is uneven. Mr. 
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Huntly Goss, middle-aged Don Juan, 
editor of a gorgeous organ of snobbery 
and promoter of crocodile farms on the 
Nile, does not convince the reader of his 
magnetic attractions, tho in the book 
Anne Moorhouse nearly yields to them. 
Mrs. Goss, her idiot son, and the Greek 
brothers Papadopoulo are the characters 
which linger in our memory. Miss E. S. 
Stevens has written a book that will ap- 
peal to women, and the pictures of Lon- 
don society and the Nile have their in- 
terest. 

As smartly written and entertaining a 
book as has been issued for some time is 
‘Mr, Laurence North’s story of London 
journalism, The Golightlys, Father and 
Son® Mr. Potiphar Golightly is a lik- 
able and pathetic figure, from his buoy- 
ant appearance in the publishing world 
as purveyor of healthy tales for errand 
boys and servant girls to the ownership 
of The Beacon and other catchpenny 
organs of public opinion. Cleverly con- 
ceived figures are those. of his wife, his 
aid Dorian Stepney, his son Osric, his 
unacknowledged son Punchie Hay, who 
brings down the house of Golightly, and 
Kitty Adderley, a young lady of adven- 
turous tastes. Mr. Laurence North is 
an author to be reckoned with in future. 

“Mr. Fenton is one of the best men 
that ever lived,” says Alice Delemere, in 
The Hero and the Man.° But she was a 
journalist, the author of a best seller, 
and she loved John Fenton. The para- 
gon of this novel of municipal politics in 
a typical growing Western town must 
have been created by a woman—tho 
L. Curry Morton gives us no clue as to 
sex. Certainly Fenton is unhumanly 
good and generous, a figure apart in his 
self torturing and his general part of 
good Samaritan. 
with all its studied word painting, will 
fill some one’s requirement of Septem- 
ber thrills. 


Real Fa‘rv Folk. By Louise Jamison. Gar- 
oa City: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. 
I. 


No primitive folklorist or his modern 


°THe Bic Fisn. By H. B. Marriott Watson. Bos- 





ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 
‘Tue Lure. By E. S. Stevens. New York: John 
Lane Company. $1.30. 


®THe GOLIGHTLYS, FATHER AND Son. By Laurence 
North. New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.25. 

*THe Hero aNp THE MAN. By L. Curry Morton. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.35. 
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I AM A FROG, MY FAMILY NAME IS RANA. 
From “The Real Fairy Folk’’ (Doubleday, Page) 


imitator ever could imagine such gro- 
tesque monsters, such marvelous meta- 
morphoses and such curious adventures 
as exist all about us in the insect world. 
To open the eyes of children to these 
everyday wonders is the object of this 
book. The author has not the literary 
skill of a Fabre in making real and 
human the life of insects, but she makes 
the bugs and beetles and butterflies tell 
their stories in an interesting fashion, 
and the youthful reader or hearer will 
have acquired painlessly a considerable 
knowledge of entomology, mingled with 
fairy-lore alloy. 

A Woman of Genius. By 
Garden City: Doubleday, 
$1.35. 

Mrs. Austin has attempted in this 
novel an interpretation of an unusual 
character and her antithesis, “the ordi- 
nary woman.” Unintentionally, her por- 
trait of Olivia Lattimore, the woman of 
genius, repels. There seems to be a 
curiously perverse cult in some of the 
late novels—that of immorality without 
excuse in the situations, altho not with- 
out justification by the author. Because 
Olivia’s old lover insists upon her leay- 
ing the stage and going to Mexico when 
they marry, she refuses to be married to 
him at all, but enters into illicit relations 
with him. Both were widowed, there 
was no barrier between them except that 
of stubborn wills. Pauline Mills, who 
stands as the type of the sheltered, 


Mary Austin. 
Page & Co 
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FROM F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S “THE 


“adorably feminine’ woman, does not 
get fair treatment at Mrs. Austin’s 
hands. She was selfish and blind to her 
friend’s need in Chicago, where Olivia 
nearly starved, and we are expected to 


dislike her, but when she cuts Olivia’s . 


acquaintance we do not blame her, but 
share her disgust—or perhaps we should 
"use the gentler word, distrust. Ollivia’s 
offense seems to us gratuitously evil. 
We have grown accustomed in fiction to 
the more or less whole-hearted condon- 
ing of immoral relations when marriage 
is rendered impossible by some insuper- 
able barrier, but the view given in A 
Woman of Genius is indefensible on any 
ground. The robust morality of “Jane 
Kyre” needs to sweep thru these me- 
phitic novels like a blast from a York- 
shire moor. The earlier chapters, dealing 
with the life in a little Ohio town before 
Olivia takes to the stage, are charmingly 
conceived and written, and the picture 
of girlhood in the “early 80s” is drawn 
with clever strokes: 

“The real business of a young lady in Tay- 
lorville was getting married, but to avoid an 
obviousness in the interim, she played the pi- 
ano or painted on satin or became interested 
In missions. 

In spite of an apparent effort to be fair 
to other women, there is a note of scorn 
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ARMCHAIR AT THE INN” (SCRIBNER) 


thruout which grates on the nerves. The 
woman of genius goes her way into the 
mire and slime not because she has 
genius, but because she is passionate and 
lawless. The rank and file of women 
keep to the beaten path not because they 
are stupid, but because they are wise. 


The Arm-Chair at the Inn. By F. Hopkin- 
son Smith. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.30. 

Mr. Hopkinson Smith writes as he 
paints—with meticulous attention to the 
picturesque detail. There is always an 
open wood fire in his books, with its 
glow on a circle of genial faces, and the 
friends who sit before the hearth are 
worthy of its radiance. The Armchair 
at the Inn is the latest of these fireside 
chronicles telling engagingly of a group 
of artists celebrating the honor that has 
come to one of them in the gold medal. 
The armchair is found at the most per- 
fect of inns, tucked away into a corner 
of Normandy. The host is more than in 
name a man who delights in serving his 
guests ; the furniture is old and rare; the 
wines are priceless ; the chef is a genius; 
the serving-maid is named Mignon. The 
guests are six—just a comfortable num- 
ber to sit around a dinner table or in 
front of a fireplace. Of course they tell 
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stories, many of them of savage Africa, 
and we are glad to eavesdrop a little, in 


.order not to lose the good things said, 


for the guests are excellent raconteurs 
as well as the best of good fellows and 
comrades. The’slender thread of a love 
story running thru the chapters ends 
happily, as is fitting in so genial a world. 


“CQ,” or In the Wireless House. By Ar- 
thur Train. New York: The Century 
Company. $1.20. 

The novelists of today seize upon new 
inventions with the same avidity as they 
used to search for new dialects. Ro- 
mances in automobiles had a great run 
for awhile, until aeroplanes outstript 
them. But with the marconigram the 
speed limit has been reached if the physi- 
cists are right in saying that nothing can 
ever go faster than 186,000 miles a sec- 
ond. Mr. Train’s style moves with a 
corresponding swiftness and we make 
acquaintanees with the passengers of the 
“Pavonia” more quickly than we have 
ever found it possible when we have 
crossed on her sister ships. But then we 
never, at least to our knowledge, had as 
fellow passengers an innocent murderer, 
a_ self-sacrificing embezzler, a world- 
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famous beauty smuggling an incompar- 
able pearl necklace, and a freckled earl 
in disguise, so, naturally, we never had 
such an exciting time as did the “Pa- 
yonia” on this voyage. 

Downward, By Maud Churton’ Braby. 


New York: William Rickey & Co. $1.25. 

A novel sufficiently described by its 
title, Downward, is the story of the un- 
equal penalty imposed by society upon 
the man and the woman who are equally 
guilty. Poor, pretty, weak, pleasure- 
loving Polly finds that “the sin ye do by 
two and two, ye pay for one by one,” 
and that she has to do the paying. The 
life of nurses in a London hospital is 
excellently drawn and there are some 
scenes: powerfully portrayed, but as a 
whole the effect is unpleasant, and Pol- 
ly’s character is too light to win un- 
grudging sympathy. 

The Minister of Pcl’ce. By Henry Mount- 
joy. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$1.25. 

Nowadays court intrigues and police 
scandals make popular reading; perhaps 
it was always so. The Minister of Police 
of Henry Mountjoy served the fifteenth 
Louis of France, when life in Paris and 
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From, Train’s “C Q” (Century) 
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at Versailles was little or no better than 
it is in New -York today. Mr. Mount- 
joy’s tale is 


well strewn with great 
names: Richelieu, du Barry, Voltaire, 
Rousseau. This last is, indeed, a very 


deus ex machina. The romance is the 
familiar admixture of known figures 
(rather stilted in posturing) engaged in 
imagined adventures with adventurers 
imagined. The events and dialog are 
pitched high—court folk are stagey in 
their “falsity, and trickery, and coldness, 
and absolute want of heart”; the people 
of Paris are damned with “brutal mis- 
ery’—but is there not room for melo- 
drama between both covers as well as’on 
the stage? The author certainly knows 
more of the period than do most .of his 
rivals in historical fiction. 


Fiction Notes 


..-»The Legend of Love, by Howard V. 
Sutherland, tells the story of the love of 
Yverdel for Eidole, the soulless daughter of 
King Ba, in a style which agreeably reproduces 
the atmosphere of medieval romance, tinged 
with a skeptical modern humor. (New York: 
Desmond Fitzgerald.) 


....A lively story by Douglas Goldring, The 
Permanent Uncle (Dutton; $1.25), introduces 
a daringly unconventional heroine and two 
comrades who go wandering in France into 
adventures, romantic, amusing and of a Pagan 
simplicity. The author has more humor than 
good taste in his portrayal of a jealous wife 


and the harmless escapades of her errant 
husband. 


-Kate B. Sanborn has written an ani- 
mated “story” of her searches through New 
York City, and occasionally outside of it, for 
Indians of the wooden variety that used to be 
posted in front of cigar shops. Her account 
Hunting Indians in a Taxi. is elaborately il- 
lustrated with photographs of her “finds.” It 
occurs to us that Miss Sanborn has missed 
an opportunity. Properly equipped with tab- 
ulated comparisons, and footnotes, and a bib- 
liography, her work might have been present- 
ed to a German university as a thesis on the 


archeology of New York Ci icini 
J ity a y 
(Boston: Badger.) ow 


.++.The beast stories of the native African 
tribes have long been a source of interest to 
students of folk lore. There is room for a 
volume which brings to English readers 
worthy selection of these tales from the Ba 
tribes among which they exist. 


a 
antu 
Such a book 
is Robert H. Nassau's Il"here Animals Talk: 


‘other Brooklyn story 
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West African Fclk Lore Tales (Boston: Bad- 
ger; $1.50). Here is the way the idea of evo- 
lution presents itself to the Bantu mind, in a_ 
story of the shrew mouse and the lemur: 

Shrew and Lemur were neighbors. in the town of 
Beasts. Lemur said to Shrew, “Go! and take for us 
fire from the town of Mankind.” Shrew consented, 
for said, “If I go, do not look, while I am_ gone, 
toward any other place except the path on wl.ich ] 
go. Do not even wink. Watch for me.” 

So. Shrew went, and come to a Town of Men; and 
found that the men had all emigrat d from that town. 
Tet he went on, and on, seeking for fire; and for a 
long time found none. But as he ccn inued moving 
forward from house to house, he at last found a very 
littl: fire on a hearth. He began blowing; and kept 
on blowing, and blowing; for the fire did not soon 
ignite into a flame. He continued so long at this: that 
his mouth extended forward permanently with the 
blowing. 

Then he went back, and found Lemur faithfully 
watching with his ey2s standing very wide open. 
Shrew asked him, “‘What has made your eyes so big?” 
In return, Lemur asked him, “What has so lengthened 
your mouth to a snout?” 


New Books of the New Season 


Novelists have learned the lesson that ro- 
mance and often exoticism itself—is not far 
to seek. Thus New York City is, in part, ‘the 
scene of James Oppenheim’s novel, The 
Clympian (Harper) ; and the same city-mon- 
ster dominates Her Soul and Her Body, an 
essay in fiction by the clever actress, Louise 
Closser Hale (Moffat). Not every one looks 
to Brooklyn for romance: but that is what 
Lucille Baldwin Van Slyke is said to have 
done in Eve’s Other Children (Stokes). An- 
is the late Margaret 
Sangster’s Eastover Parish (Revell). A dif- 
ferent Oppenheim than the one named a few 
lines above--this time it is the Oppenheim 
who is the subject of a signed article in this 
issue—writes The Tempting of Tavernake 
(Little). A well-known contributor to THE 
INDEPENDENT, Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, tells 
the story of an American's ambition in A 
Builder of Ships (Doran). Romance is hint- 

at in Arthur Sherburne’s title, Amélie 
(Harper). Paris affords the type, Le Gen- 
tleman, for Emily Sedgwick (Small). The 
Klondike sends us more shivers in Jack Lon- 
don’s Smoke Bellew (Century). Samuel 
Hopkins Adams publishes The Secret of Lone- 
some Cove thru Bobbs-Merrill, who issue also 
A. P. Terhune’s novel, The Woman. A 
Western novel is Caroline Lockhart’s The 
Lady Doc (Lippincott). Holt announces a 
story by the Sun’s music critic, W. J. Hen- 
derson, in The Soul of a Tenor. FE. Temple 
Thurston's Antagonists (Appleton) and W. 
T. Locke’s Joyous Adventures of Aristide 
Pujol (Lane) have already delighted serial- 
readers. One Woman's Life is the title of 
Robert Herrick’s new novel (Macmillan). 
Ralph Henry Barbour’s Cupid en Route is a 
holiday book announced by Badger. The title 
of the new novel by Henry S. Harrison—the 
“Queed” man—has not yet been announced by 
the Houghton Mifflin Co. The late Myrtle 
Reid is represented by The White Shield 
(Putnam). Dr. Van Dyke’s Unknown Quan- 
tity contains some of the modern fables pub- 
lished serially as “Half, Told Tales,” and more 
French-Canadian stories (Scribner). Maud 
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Howard Peterson, author of “Potter and the 
Clay,” adds to it on the book-shelf The Sanc- 
tuary (Lothrop). Canon Sheehan’s Miriam 
Lucas will be published by Longmans, Green. 
Juveniles are not included in this list, but a 
girl’s story by Alice Brown is a law unto it- 
self: The Secret of the Clan (Macmillan). 
So is John Masefield’s Jim Davis (Stokes). 
The Connecticut humorist, Irving Bacheller, 
writes Change Jt (Harper). rs. Alice 
Hegan Rice undertakes a longer story than 
ever before in A Romance of Billy Goat Hill 
(Century). There is a long list this autumn— 
so long we cannot quote a quarter of it—of 
Historica Novets 


Marjorie Bowen is there with The Quest of 
Glory (Dutton). Mary Johnston utters Cease 
Firing (Houghton). Others on the list are 
Eden Phillpotts with The Lovers (Rand) ; 
Richard Dehan with Between Two Thieves 
(Stokes) ; and then there is The Lure of Life, 
by the Castles (Doubleday); The Strong 
Hand, by Warwick Deeping (Cassell); Mrs. 
-ancelot, by Maurice Hewlett (Century) ; The 
Son of Columbus, by Molly Elliot Seawell 
(Harper); A Health unto His Majesty, by 
Justin Huntly McCarthy (Doran), and The 
Green Devil, by Arthur Metcalf (Pilgrim 
Press). 

TRANSLATED FICTION 


It is too soon to tell about the autumn crop, 
but it is a fact that translations: nowadays are 
better made than once they were. It was 
time for an improvement! A new book by 
the author of “Marie-Claire” is announced 
by Doran in Mlle. Audoux’s Valserine. The 
same publisher will issue an English transla- 
tion of the Goncourt prize novel by Alphonse 
de Chateaubriant: The Keynote (“Monsieur 
de Lourdines”). Foreign fiction to be pub- 
lished in translation includes also Haupt- 
mann’s Atlantis (Huebsch), Nordlinge’s Moon- 
light Sonata (Sturgis), Pierre de Coulevain’s 
American Nobility (Dutton), and Louis Per- 
gaud’s Tales of the Untamed (another Gon- 
court prize story (Outing). 

DRAMA 

The first volume of Hauptmann’s Dramas, 
edited by Ludwig Lewisohn and published by 
Huebsch, contains four plays. The American 
Edward Knoblauch and the English Arnold 
Sennett collaborate in the three act play Mile- 
stones (Doran). The former’s Kismet and 
the latter’s The Honeymoon are published by 
the same house; also Githa Sowerby’s Ruther- 
ford and Son. In two volumes, Houghton pub- 
lishes W. V. Moody's Poems and Plays. 
Lucky Pehr and Easter, by Strindberg, are 
announced by Stewart & Kidd, while Scrib- 
ner continues to issue Mr. Bjérkman’s trans- 
lation of the Swedish Drama, volume by vol- 
ume, and Luce, of Boston, will publish four 
plays by the same author Who's Who in 
the Theater, a biographical dictionary by John 
Parker, will bear the imprint of Small, May- 
nard & Co. 

Poems 


Young America expresses itself in Hermann 
Hagedorn’s Chants and Poems (Houghton), 
and the Lyric Year anthology (Kennerley) 
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Madison Cawein’s The Poet, the Fool, and 
the Faeries is announced’ by Small, who pub- 
lish also a volume at the opposite pole: Rob- 
ert V. Carr's Cowboy Lyrics. The Mountany 
Singer is a volume of lyrics by one of the 
younger lrishmen: Seosamh MacCathmhaoil 
(Four Seas Co.). A talented humorist of 
more literary range than most humorists is 
Franklin P. Adams, whose Jn Other Words is 
announced for the autumn (Doubleday). The 
Yale University Press announces an anthology 
by deceased American writers in Professor 
Lounslury’s Yale Book of American Verse. 
The same press will issue Professor Wetmore’s 
Index Verborum Catullianus, uniform with his 
Virgil index, and Kenneth McKenzie’s Con- 
cordansa delle Rime di Francesco -Petrarca, 
CRITICISM 
Trenchant writing may be looked for in 
Irving Babbitt’s Master of Modern French 
Criticism (Houghton). Kennerley announces 
J. M. Synge, by P. P. Howe; Post Liminium 
Essays, by Lionel Johnson; Thomas Hardy, 
by Lascelles Abercrombie; Walter Pater, and 
A. C. Swinburne, by Edward Thomas: Wil- 
jiam Morris, by John Drinkwater. Lacy Col- 
lison-Morley signs a work on Modern /talian 
Literature (Little). In the Harvard Studies 
in Comparative Literature is announced Chiv- 
alry in English Literature, by W. H. Schofield. 
Essays 
A volume announced. by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
is said to include a new essay by Maeterlinck : 
News of Spring and Other Siudies, and the 
same publisher announces the Belgian’s On Em- 
erson, and Other Essays. John Galsworthy’s 
Inu of Tranquillity appears on the Scribner 
list. Houghton Mifflin Co. favor American sub- 
jects: The Provincial American, by Meredith 
Nicholson: Bliss Perry’s The American Mind; 
Agnes Repplier’s Americans and Others; John 
Burroughs’s Time and Change, and Dr. Croth- 
erss In the Hands of a Receiver. The new 
Hilaire Belloc book is called This and Tha 
and the Other (Dodd). : 
TRAVEL 
San Francisco: As It Was, As It is, and 
How to See It, by Helen Throop Purdy, will 
appear in its 1915 edition, not in the expos - 
tion year, but this fall (Paul Elder). Cali- 
fornia, Romantic and Beautiful, is the theme 
of Forbes Lindsay (Page). The Ph'lippines 
by Eleanor F. Egan (Dodd), The /ndians of 
the Terraced Houses, by C. F. Saunders (Put- 
nam), and Panama, by George Henry Payne 
(Dodd), are other books for Americans. 
Modern Argentina is by W. H. Koetel (Estes) 
and The Argentine in the Twentieth Century, 


by A. B. Martinez and: M. Lewandowsk: 
(Small). Charles. Johnson Post narrates 
travels Across the Andes (Outing). The 


Flowing Road is Caspar Whitney's fanciful 
title for a book of adventures in the great 
rivers of South America (Lippincott). China 
looms large on the list of Dodd this vear: 
We find there Henri Borel’s The New China 
(from the Dutch); J. Macgowan’s Men and 
Manners of Modern China, and Fsther Single- 
ton’s China, as Seen and Described by Great 
Writers. The Charm of Venice, compiled by A. 
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H. Hyatt, is another anthology (Jacobs). In 
the “Things Seen” séries (Dutton) are listed 
two volumes: Things Seen in Russia, by W. B. 
Steveni, and Things Seen in Palestine, by 
Mrs. A. M. Speer. Importations are Around 
Holland in Vivette, by E. K. Chatterton, and 
Among Indian Rajahs and Ryots, by Sir An- 
drew H. L. Fraser (Lippincott). Belgium: 
The Land of Art, by W. E. Griffis’ (Hough- 
ton) ; Switzerland in Sun and Snow, by E. B. 
D'Auvergne (Little); Spain Revisited, by C. 
G; Hartley (Pott); A Winter Holiday in Por- 
tugal, by Granville Baker (Pott), and The 
“Flower of Gloster,’ by E. Temple Thurston 
(Dodd), are books of the European scene. 
F. Hopkinson Smith, in Charcoals of Old and 
New New York (Doubleday) demonstrated 
that picturesque material lies nearer at hand, 
and that words are not essential to rendering 
it. Reminiscences of the South Seas, by the 
late John La Farge (Doubleday), should prove 
no common travel-book. Pygmies and Pa- 
puans, by A. F. R. Wollaston, has for sub- 
title: “The Stone Age of Today” (Sturgis). 
The Man Farthest Down is Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s account of his European travels, 
BrioGRAPHY 

Albert Bigelow Paine’s life of Mark Twain 
is announced for publication this month by the 
Harpers. May Sinclair, the novelist,. writes 
of The Three Brontés (Houghton). Edward 
Thomas's Lafcadio Hearn will be a very little 
book; Orlo Williams’s Life and Letters of 
John Rickman, a stout one (Houghton). My 
Friends at Brook Farm, by John Van Der Zee 
Sears (Desmond Fitzgerald), and volumes 
seven and eight of Emerson’s Journals 
(Houghton) may be grouped together. A 
second instalment of Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s 
memoirs is offered by Dodd in Reminiscences 
of a Diplomatist’s Wife. John Hancock, the 
Picturesque Patriot, is the subjgct of a study 
by Lorenzo Sears (Little). Romain Rolland 
is a critic and scholar as well-as a novelist; 
his Michael Angelo has now been translated 
(Dutton). Lady ‘Hamilton is E. H. Moor- 
house’s heroine (Small), Marie Antoinette 
Francis Bickley’s (ib.), Nell Gwyn Cecil Ches- 
terton’s (ih.). Jlustrious Dames of the Court 
of the Valois Kings are described in a volume 
translated from the French for the Lamb Pub- 
lishing Co. 

History 


The concluding volume of Professor Mc- 
Master's History of the People of the United 
States is announced for October by Apple- 
ton. Edwin Morse’s Causes and Effects in 
American Flistory, and F. W. William’s Anson 
Burlingame and the First Chinese Mission to 
Foreign Powers are on the Scribner list. 
Houghton promises A History of the Presi- 
dency from 1897 to 1909, by Edward Stan- 
wood. Max Ferrand edits for the Yale Press 
A Journey to Ohie in 1810, from the journal 
of Margaret Van Horn Dwight. Baron d’Am- 
bes’s Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon III and 
the latest book by the veteran academician, 
Emile Ollivier. who headed Napoleon III’s 
last ministry, The Franco-Prussian War and 
Its Hidden Canses, are published in transla- 
tion by Little, Brown & Co. Henry D. Sedg- 
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wick describes /taly in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, and R. M. Johnston The Holy Christian 
Church (Houghton). Harvard University 
publishes The Year Books of Richard II, ed- 
ited by G. F, Deiser, and a Mémoire de Marie 
Caroline Reine de Naples, now published for 
the first time, and edited as volume XVI in 
the Harvard Historical Studies by Professor 
R. M. Johnston. The American edition of 
G. H. Pervis’s Germany and the German Em- 
peror will be issued by Holt. 


Pusiic AFFAIRS 

Direct Elections and Law Making by Popu- 
lar Vote, by Edwin M. Bacon and Morrill 
Wyman (Houghton); The New Cily Govern- 
ment, by Henry Bruére (Appleton) ; Hand- 
book of Municipal Accounting, by U. L. Leon- 
hauser (Appleton) ; Socialisrt and Democracy 
in Europe, by Samuel P. Orth (Holt); Con- 
structive Rural Sociology, by John N. Gilette 
(Sturgis); Governor Baldwin’s Relation of 
Education to Citizenship (Yale) ; Edward Eg- 
gleston’s Ultimate Solution of the American 
Negro Problem (Badger); The International 
Mind: An Argument for the Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, by Nicholas 
Murray Butler (Scribner); The New Indus- 
trial Day, by William C. Redfield (Century). 
These are the titles of same few of the books 
which suggest that historians have not closed 
their eyes to the present, or their imagination 
to the future. A collection of Rousseau’s po- 
litical writings, edited by Prof. C. E. Vaughan 
of Leeds, will be brought out in two volumes 
by the Cambridge University Press. 

EpucaTION AND PsycHoLcGy 


The Montessori System in Theory and Prac- 
tice is studied by Dr. T. L. Smith, of Clark 
University (Harper), while Holt announces 
A Montessori Mother, by Dorothy Canfield 
Fraser. The publishers of Dr. Montessori’s 
book (Stokes) announce also a translation of 
her Anthropologia Pedagogica. G. Stanley 
Hall’s The Founders of Modern Psychology 
is announced by Appleton; who publishes The 
Social Meaning of Education, by Irving King, 
and Principles of Educational Practice, by 
Paul Klapper. Mother and Baby are studied 
by Dr. Anne B, Newton (Lothrop). 


RELIGION 

Scribner announces Main Currents of Mod- 
ern Thought, by Rudolf Eucken, one of Dr. 
Slosson’s “Twelve Major Prophets.” From 
the same publisher we await J. H. Breasted’s 
Development’ of Religion and Thought in An- 
cient Egypt, and History of Christian Thought 
Since Kant, by Edward C. Moore. On the list 
of Geo. H. Doran & Co. appear: The Preacher, 
by J. H. Jowett; Erpositery Preaching Plans 
and Methods, bv F. B. Meyer: The Ordinary 
Man and the Extraordinary Thing, by Har- 
old Beghie; The Historic Jesus, by David 
Smith; Faith, Freedom, and the Future, by 
P. T. Forsvth; Si. Paul, by Adolf Diessman; 
Efficiency in the Sunday School, by H. F. 
Cope: A History of Preaching, by E. C. Dar- 
gan; The Papvyri at Elephantine. by Edward 
Meyer, etc. Cassell announces High Road to 
Christ, bv Richard Roberts, and the Yale Uni- 
versity Press W. FE. Hocking’s Meaning of 
God in Human Experience, 
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The Panama Disgrace 


Tue President in signing the Panama 
bill calls it “one of the most beneficial 
that has been passed by this or any other 
Congress.” That may well be true, for 
it provides for the opening of an inter- 
national highway needed for the last 
four hundred years. But it is certainly 
true that the bill is one of the most dis- 
creditable and dangerous that has been 
passed by this or any other Congress, for 
it covers legislation that could never 
have been passed upon its merits, throws 
a heavy financial burden upon the Amer- 
ican people, involves us in complications 
with European and American Powers to 
an unpredictable extent, violates our 
treaty with England, puts us before the 
world as resorting to trickery to gain a 
commercial advantage and destroys con- 
fidence in the arbitration movement in 
which the United States has had a lead- 
ing part. 

Let us briefly enumerate some of the 
illegitimate features which this bill con- 
ceals. 

First: It grants to coastwise ship- 
ping a perpetual subsidy of an incalcula- 
ble amount, millions of dollars a year at 


any rate. Now if this money had been 
appropriated from a surplus in the 
United States treasury it would not be 
so bad, but it is not. It is money that 
we have borrowed for the purpose of 
building the Canal and on which we must 
continue to pay interest indefinitely. 
That is to say, this new law puts the 
American people in the position of bor- 
rowing money at a cost of some $10,- 
000,000 a year to themselves for the pur- 
pose of enabling the owners of coastwise 
ships to make a profit out of what might 
otherwise be a losing business. Worse 
than that! We have already given these 
men protection at our expense by the law 
prohibiting foreign vessels from stopping 
at two American ports. It has often 
been argued that we should subsidize the 
American lines that compete with for- 
eign lines, but no one has ventured to put 
forth so preposterous a claim as that the 
coastwise ships should have a_ subsidy 
added to their monopoly as is done by this 
act. If any gratuitous favors of this kind 
are to be granted i¢ would be less absurd to 
reverse, it and grant free tolls to Ameri- 
can lines coming into competition with 
foreign lines instead of to those protect- 
ed from such competition, and this would 
be no more of a violation of the treaty 
than the present act. 

Second: -The Panama bill admits free 
of duty foreign-built ships and_ ship- 
building material when used in the for- 
eign trade. Already we hear complaints 
that this has caused the loss of millions 
and will mean ruin to American ship- 
builders. That may not be true, or if 
true it may be worth the sacrifice. We 
are not arguing that point now. But 
we do say that such a sudden and un- 
premeditated change in our protective 
system should not be forced thru on a 
rider to a worthy bill having quite an- 
other object. 

Third: <A like objection applies to the 
radical and extraneous legislation of the 
bill, such as that empowering the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to deter- 
mine whether or not the ownership by 
any railroad of a steamship line is preju- 
dicial to public interest and to compel if 
necessary the divesting of the steamship 
holdings. Such a measure, whether 


wise or unwise, affecting as it does the 
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ferry-boats of New York and San Fran- 
cisco harbors, the passenger steamers of 
Long Island and Puget sounds, and the 
shipping of the Great Lakes, has no busi- 
ness in a bill stated by its title to be con- 
cerned only with “the opening, mainte- 
nance, projection and operation of the 
Panama Canal and the sanitation and 
government of the Canal Zone.” 

Fourth: This discrimination in tolls 
in favor of our own ships is just what 
we protested against as unfair and put 
a stop to when it was a question of 
canals on the territory of Canada and 
New Granada, as has been previously 
shown in these columns. 

Fifth: Our treaty with Great Britain 
expressly prohibits such discrimination, 
as is shown by the fact that when the 
treaty was under consideration the Sen- 
ate voted specifically against an amend- 
ment permitting such discrimination. 

Sixth: President Taft's recommenda- 
tion to Congress that the question of 
the interpretation of the treaty be re- 
ferred for decision not to the Hague 
Court but to our own Supreme Court, 
and the announcement of certain Sena- 
tors that the United States will never 
consent to submit this question to arbi- 
tration, tend to destroy faith in the sin- 
cerity of our attachment to the principle 
of arbitration, 

Seventh: It is argued that the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty of 1901 which stipu- 
lates equal tolls for all vessels is no 
longer valid because the Canal Zone in 
1904 came under our control. Those 
who hold this cannot have read the 
treaty, which provides in Article IV: 
“that no changed territorial sovereignty or of 
international relations of the country or coun- 
tries traversed by the before-mentioned canal 
shall affect the general principle of neutraliza- 
tion or the obligation of the high contract‘ng 
parties under the present treaty.” 

Eighth: If the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
is declared invalid ab initio or abrogated 
at any timé in the future by mutual con- 
sent or otherwise, will it bring back into 
effect the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 
which it superseded, or will it go back 
further and restore the status quo ante? 
If the former, will not Great Britain 
have equal control of the Canal with us, 
and if the latter, may not Great Britain 
reassert her territorial claims to Nic1- 
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ragua and even be entitled to construct 
a rival canal thru Nicaragua which, ac- 
cording to the estimate of our own en- 
gineers, could be constructed for about 
half what the Panama’ Canal is costing ? 


Now, any and all of these difficulties 
and embarrassments could have been 
avoided if a Panama bill pure and simple 
had been passed. Then we could have 
considered on their own merits the nu- 
merous other questions which have been 
surreptitiously crowded into this omnibus 
bill. We could then subsidize ships 11 
we liked, but we would know how. much 
we were paying out and what we are 
paying for. We could sever the connec- 
tion between railroads and steamship 
lines if we chose. But we should enact 
such important legislation deliberately, 
openly and honorably, not in such a way 
as to lay ourselves liable to the charge of 
meanness and bad faith in international 
relations. 


The above is a plain statement of plain 
facts in plain prose, but in conclusion 
permit us to quote the stirring lines cou 
tributed to the New York Times of Au- 
gust 31 by Prof. John Erskine of Co- 
lumbia : 


You hand us back our troth-plight broken, 
Time-servers, playing in our name! 

You pawn our honor like your watch, 

Yet spread a cautious ear to catch 
Uur verdict on the game! 

Masters, this verdict 1s not spoken— 
’Tis better felt as shame. 


“Treaties that gather dust with age 
We now,” ye say, “put by.” 

Must our word yellow with the page? 
Must our sworn promise die? 

See now, they also are but dust, 
The servants of our nobler day 

Who pledged us to this generous trust. 
And must they, too, be cast away? 


Ye shall not masquerade the sin, 

No veil of lawyer’s justice spread! 
Ere ye dare call the nations in 

To teach good faith with our own dead 
Strike the eagle from our crest! 
What flight is ours? 
Quick, a true emblem for our land! 
Not too brave nor stern, were lest— 
Nothing that soars or towers. 
No more patriot boast or brag! 
Count the profit in the hand, 
Play the purse against the fates! 
And the stars that led the States 
When honor chose our wars 
Take the stars from the flag! 
Why insult the stars? 
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The Sunday Postal Law 


One of the acts of the late Congress 
was the provision, in behalf of post office 
clerks, that “hereafter post. ‘offices in 
cities of the first and second classes shall 
not be open on Sundays for the purpose 
of delivering mail to the general public.” 
This does not affect the prompt despatch 
of letters sent for special delivery. 

This is a reform which we have previ- 
ously favored. There is in it nothing 
political. It was enacted by a Democratic 
House, but introduced by the Republican 
leader, Congressman Mann, who has 
deen for some time its special champion. 
.t met with no opposition in Congress, 
vut as soon as the Department began to 
obey the law a swarm of criticisms and 
objections began to buzz about the ears 
of Postmaster-General Hitchcock, and 
it was charged that the provision in the 
Post Office appropriation bill was a 
‘joker,” surreptitiously introduced and 
past by inadvertence. This is not at all 
the fact. For years the New York Let- 
ter Carriers’ Association has carried on 
a vigorous campaign for the abolition of 
Sunday delivery, and it has spread its 
literature broadcast. Our attention has 
been called to it again and again from 
that source. 

Postmaster-General Hitchcock, who 
heartily supports the law, makes it clear 
that its operation will not do any serious 
wrong to any one. The law is explicit. 
It forbids general delivery of mail on 
Sunday, but not special delivery. Any 
person or business that needs to receive 
mail on Sunday can have a lock-box and 
take out its contents on Sunday. Hotels 
which aecommodate transient visitors 
can thus, or otherwise, get nail for their 
guests. But the windows will be closed 
to the general public, and the ordinary 
letter carriers’ service will be discon- 
tinued. If there is need for a letter be- 
ing received it can have the special de- 
livery stamp, and we presume there will 
be a considerable increase in this source 
of revenue. Of course, letters will be 
collected and sorted as usual, and sent to 
their destination. 

If the reader asks why the provision 
applies only to the larger cities, the 
answer is a curious one. It is the Sun- 
day paper that is responsible for the 
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omission of country districts from this 
provision for Sunday rest. On Sunday 
the country people have leisure to go to 
church or to the post office to get the 
five-cent issue of the Sunday papers, 
comic supplement and-all. It was to 
favor these small towns that Congress- 
man Mann consented not to make the 
provision apply everywhere. The larger 
towns and cities are supplied by news- 
dealers and do not depend on the post 
office. The new provision of law does 
not disturb them. 

We heartily approve this provision of 
law for a rest day for as many post 
office clerks as possible, not because 
Sunday is the Lord’s day, nor because 
it is the Christian Sabbath, but simply 
because one day of rest in seven ought 
to be allowed to all, and Sunday is the 
most convenient day for the general 
public. In Morocco it would properly 
be Friday. Theré is a Lord’s Day Asso- 
ciation of the United States which has 
for three years been aiding the letter 
carriers in this reform, but its very name 
makes it sectarian—a Jew cannot be a 
member. And yet a Jew may properly 
support this law. Politically ours is not 
a Christian, nor a Jewish, nor a Moham- 
medan country, altho by the preponder- 
ance of religious faith we are Christian. 
We should keep it in mind when we sup- 
port a law for Sunday rest that we do 
not desire or support it as religionists, 
but as philanthropists. We proclaim this 
right of rest for all. Similarly we urge 
the closing of saloons on Sunday, not 
because it is the Christian Sabbath, and 
not because of the authority of the 
Fourth Commandment, but because the 
saloon is an evil influence, and we will 
close it from Monday to Saturday if we 
could, and while we can’t, we will give 
the saloonkeeper and his clerks one rest 
day, whether he wants it or not. 

In our complex civilization, and par- 
ticularly in the cities, we find that the 
Christian Sabbath has necessarily lost 
much of its ancient sanctity. The rail- 
way service, the street cars, the tele- 
graph and telephone and the post office 
all have to keep running on Sunday, as 
does an iron blast furnace. All this is 
as necessary as is the labor of the sexton 
who cares for the church furnace. But 
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the reason for a rest day, which is ex- 
prest in the Hebrew word Sabbath, 
which means rest, remains permanent. 
The Mosaic reason for it, that man and 
beast may rest, holds strong ever. The 
lourth Commandment may be regarded 
as ritualistic rather than essentially ethi- 
cal, but that does not annul the reason 
for it. Not even the fact that neither 
the Gospels nor the Epistles require Sab- 
bath observance as a religious duty, re- 
lieves us from maintaining a rest day. It 
is rooted in human nature, in muscle and 
brain; and it is to the glory of the reli- 
gion proclaimed by Moses and an- 
nounced from Sinai that it discovered 
this great law of rest, and made it a 
religious ordinance, like sacrifice and 
worship. Paul allowed his Gentile con- 
verts to exercise their own judgment as 
to the Sabbath; and Jesus spoke of it 
only to relieve its strictness, and to tell 
us that man was not made for the Sab- 
bath; but the rest day, for worship and 
social life, yet chiefly for rest, cannot be 
given up, and post office clerks have a 
right to its privileges, up to the limit of 
the comfort of the public at large. 


The Fictitiousness of Fiction 


SOMETHING over three thousand new 
novels were published in the English lan- 
guage last year. Probably more this. 
As for the serials and short stories that 
fill the magazines and newspapers but 
do not attain the honor of cloth covers, 
no one would venture to compute their 
number, still less how many persons read 
them and how much time they spend at 
it. It would indeed be a profitless spec- 
ulation, for the one important question 
is how many people believe the fiction 
they read and how much.  Advertise- 
ments nowadays are keyed and we can 
tel! exactly what influence they exert, but 
there is no way of telling what is the 
effect of a romance. It must have some 
effect on every reader and on some a 
good deal. One must in the reading of 
it give it a certain speciousness of cre- 
dence, otherwise we take no interest, 
and, having for a time surrendered our- 
selves to its pretensions, it is not suppos- 
able that we erase all trace of it from the 
mind when we turn the last page. Fic- 
tion is designed expressly to deceive us 
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by its semblance to life, and it does, even 
the most skeptical of us. 

But in so far as we are induced to ac- 
cept it subconsciously at its face value 
we are harmed by it. For it is all false, 
every word of it, and for the most part 
wofully misleading as a guide to life. 
We have got past the age when we were 
misled into longing to be cowbovs or pi- 
rates; we have long outgrown our faith 
in Cooper’s Indians, “an extinct race that 
never existed,” as Mark Twain calls 
them. But no doubt we do much more 
foolish things nowadays thru unwitting 
imitation of the people in books. Shaw 
says that “ten years of cheap reading 
have changed the English from the most 
stolid nation in Europe to the most the- 
atrical and hysterical.” What would be 
their conduct if they had devoted the 
decade to Shaw’s novels and plays we do 
not like to imagine. 

All art necessarily consists in falsifica- 
tion. The artist must select, eliminate, 
distort, rearrange, reduce and exagger- 
ate in order to produce his desired effect. 
But this prevarication does no harm ex- 
cept in literature, for this alone of the 
arts has any considerable influence on 
conduct. A Gothic cathedral is exagger- 
ated as to hight, but the tourists who ad- 
mire it do not thereby add a cubit to their 
stature. Music consists of exaggerated 
and artificial sound, but after hearing an 
opera the men do not talk like Fafnir 
and the women do not yodel like a valkyr 
—or if they do they are soon cured of it. 
It would not do our young men anv 
harm to try to look more like the Apollo 
selvidere, and, as for the young women, 
we know of some who would be decided- 
ly improved by the imitation of the Ve- 
nus of Milo. 

But with novels and dramas it is dif- 
ferent, for here life is presented and con- 
duct portrayed. It is, however, impos- 
sible to present life in its entirety and to 
portray conduct correctly. Even if-the 
author knew the truth and wished to tell 
it he could not. Most novelists, how- 
ever, do not know any more than other 
people about what life is, and they often 
know less about what it ought to be. 
They may seem to be masters of psychol- 
ogy and profess to have a_ profound 
knowledge of human nature, so as to be 
able to foretell the actions and destiny of 
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any set of characters they have intro- 
duced, but editors and literary executors 
know how thin the pretense. The logi- 
cal ending, the inevitable outcome, is it 
not generally the result of much perplex- 
ity and many trials, in which the taste of 
the proposed publisher and the desires of 
the hoped-for readers are influential fac- 
tors? Did not Kipling, sure craftsman 
as he is, provide alternative endings to 
“The Light That Failed’? Did not 
Ibsen, the dramatist of inexorable des- 
tiny, modify the last scene of “The Doll’s 
House” in order to get the play upon the 
serlin stage? Imagine an astronomer 
sending in the following statement : 

There will be a transit of Venus across the 
sun’s disk from right to left on April 29, 1913, 
at 4:35.2 p. m. 

Then, after a little further deliberation, 
adding these lines at the bottom of the 
page: 

Note to the editor of the Ephemeris: If 

~ think that will not suit the public, _— 
“left to right” or “a. m.” instead of “p. m. 

“The logical ending” is most to se dis- 
trusted, for life is not logical. The cli- 
max at the end of the play or novel is 
most unreal, for in reality it would be 
followed by an anti-climax, since there 
is no curtain or last cover to stop the 
stream of life at the most dramatic point. 
A truthful novel would read more like 
Pepys’s diary than like a romance, for 
this has neither beginning nor end, plot 
nor system, and it tells of a real man, 
who, unlike the heroes of fiction, went to 
sleep at night and woke up in the morn- 
ing and ate three times a day and took 
things as they came, business and pleas- 
ure, great things and small, actions and 
emotions, as do all of us. 

Truth is stranger than fiction, they tell 
us when we object to some of the inven- 
tions of the romancers. Very likely, but 
we are not talking of probability but of 
actuality. That is the fault of the fic- 
tionist, his story is plausible but real life 
is not. His imagination is limited, real 
life is not. The experienced novel reader 
can guess the ending nine times out of 
ten when he is half way thru the book, 
but he cannot guess how his own life is 
going to turn out. 

Fiction began in fairy tales, and it has 
never got beyond that stage. It was 
never less reliable than now when it 


makes most pretension to veritism. The 
absurd codes of honor, the erratic ethics. 


the impossible actions, the incredible 
transtormations of character, the inex- 
plicable misunderstandings, that make 


up the novel of today should prevent it 
from being taken seriously. Certainly 
anybody who attempted to behave as 
people do in the novel world would get 
into no end of trouble, and deserve to. 
Perhaps this flood of fiction is the cause 
of much that is hard to understand and 
still harder to forgive in the conduct of 
our contemporaries. Those who live in 
a dream world are mere somnambulists 
in this. 


A Useful Army and Navy 


RARELY does the most experienced 
reader of up-to-date progressivism find 
so many high-explosive ideas in less than 
a dozen printed pages as Prof. J. Mc- 
Keen Cattell has packed into “A Pro- 
gram of Radical Democracy” in a recent 
number of the Popular Science Monthly, 
and among these none is more revolu- 
tionary than the proposition to make use- 
ful functioning bodies of the world’s 
armies and navies. 

Professor Cattell would have universal 
suffrage, the votes of children being cast 
by their parents. He would have actual 
and final payment of all national, State, 
county and municipal debts. He would 
have progressive taxation of inheritances 
and incomes, and a progressive tax on 
corporations. He would have a maxi- 
mum day’s work of eight hours and a 
minimum wage of two dollars. He 
would have the homes and tools. of pro- 
duction owned by those who use them. 
And he would have radical changes in 
governments and constitutions to make 
these experiments possible. These are 
radical proposals, sure enough, but in 
substance all have been made familiar to 
the twentieth century reading public 
thru the various channels of socialistic 
propagandism, 

And even if they were entirely new, 
who could think them so startling as the 
suggestion that armies and navies could 
be made, so to speak, self-supporting? 
Peace societies we have, and a_ world- 
wide protest against militarism, but the 
peace folk would like to abolish armies 
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and navies altogether, or at least to re- 
duce them to negligible proportions. 
Professor Cattell would keep them use- 
ful organs of a democratic society. 

Idling in barracks, in Professor Cat- 
tell’s opinion, is a device for promoting 
war, drunkenness and disease. And 
“while thousands of men are thus taken 
out of the useful employments, there is 
pressing work to be done in all manner 
of engineering enterprises, the health 
service, the inspection of food and police 
duty in towns and rural regions. Let 
the army then do this work. The en- 
gineers, the health officers, the inspectors 
of food, and in general the officials of 
nations, States and municipalities should 
at the same time be officers of the army, 
and the force serving under them should 
be enlisted men, subject to drill and dis- 
cipline. We should then have at all times 
a well-organized and efficient army for 
defense. It would be an institution for 
education, instead of for demoralization, 
and could be maintained at comparative- 
ly small expense. 

As for the navy, it should be also a 
merchant marine and should be employed 
in maintaining a passenger, postal ex- 
press and freight service to all parts of 
the world. The cost of an idle navy 
would keep up. five to ten times as many 
ships as we now have and employ a cor- 
respondingly large number of men in 
useful work. Both army and navy could 
be made as nearly self-supporting as the 
post office. 

It is safe to presume that Professor 
Cattell cherishes no illusions upon the 
immediate realization of this plan. The 
real efficiency of the army and navy 
would be disclosed—at Washington— 
when the bill to put these suggestions in 
operation was introduced in Congress. 
The idleness of barracks would give way 
to organized activity in an astonishingly 
short’ time and the bill would take its 
place in the long history of Congression- 
al curiosities. 

Nevertheless, it is a pity that a begin- 
ning at least should not be made upon 
so sane a program. In engineering and 
inspection work, especially, a great deal 
of good practical service could be ren- 
dered by the army organization, and be- 
yond a doubt a postal, express and pas- 
senger service could be maintained with 
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the lighter and swifter ships.of the navy. 
But—the whole project is too common- 
sensical to be taken iia by “prac- 
tical” politicians. 


A Select Jury 


OCCASIONALLY in trials at law special 
knowledge is required of a jury. Any 
ordinary jury taken at haphazard will not 
do. Accordingly a select jury is chosen 
to decide with unusual intelligence. 

Such a jury, on a wider scale, is the 
American Bar Association. On certain 
subjects that may be referred to it, it can 
speak with special authority, an authority 
that is very nearly ultimate. On the 
question of the tariff or of woman’s suf- 
frage it could speak with no more au- 
thority than any other fairly intelligent 
body of citizens, but on the question of - 
the recall of judges it is an expert and 
select jury. Its members are the choice 
of the legal profession, selected out of 
the select, and the question of the recall . 
of judges is one that comes in its pur-- 
view. It is something that lawyers, and 
lawyers of the highest class, can have a 
professional and conclusive judgment 
upon. - And that judgment the American 
Bar Association has exprest forcibly and 
with unanimity. They say: 

“We maintain that the recall applied to 
judges will tend to deprive the -public of 
judges of ability, character, high sense of duty, 
and a due-regard to enlightened public senti- 
ment, and that such a judiciary is absolutely 
necessary to the existence of a constitutional 
democracy.” 

The Bar Association sees no funda- 
mental objection to the recall as applied 
to ordinary officials; but to apply it to 
judges it says is “in violation of the 
principles of government which ages of 
experience have demonstrated to be 
wise.” We have in all the States the 
right of impeachment of a judge who 
proves unworthy or incompetent, and in 
some States a judge can be removed by 
the legislature. If any further method 
is needed it can be provided, but only 
with the presentation of charges and the 
right of defense, which the recall does 
not allow. The bar associations of many 
States have spoken to the same effect as 
now has the American Bar Association, 
and steps have been taken by the bar 
associations against the recall in four of 
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the six States which have adopted it. 
That Mr. Roosevelt and his Progres- 
sive party should have against them the 
total weight of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation is a fact of great importance. It 
will tell against him with the people. lt 
is likely, however, that in the campaign 
the recall will not be strongly urged, but 
the subject will be allowed to lapse when 
it is seen that the movement is hasty and 
ill-considered. It will be left behind, or 
thrown overboard, like Mr. Bryan’s sil- 
ver heresy which experience has con- 
demned, leaving only the memory of 
past unwisdom. 

On one other subject, which has at- 
tracted much attention, the American 
Bar Association has taken action in part 
good and in part bad. It allows three 
negro lawyers who had been lawfully 
elected to retain their membership, not- 
withstanding efforts made to annul their 
election. As champions of law, as a 
select jury deciding a case on its evi- 
dence, its members could do no other- 
wise, and it is to the credit of the asso- 
ciation that it would not revoke its ac- 
tion. It is also greatly to the credit of 
Attorney General Wickersham that he 
led the defense of his assistant, William 
H. Lewis, against whom the campaign 
for expulsion was directed, and it is 
equally to the credit of the Administra- 
tion of which Mr. Wickersham is a mem- 
ber. In his act we see the judicial mind 
of the President and of the entire Cabi- 
net. If the rights of the negro are not 
safe in the hands of the Republican party 
they are safe nowhere, 

But we cannot approve the action of 


the Bar Association in the subsequent’ 


action as to the future admission of 
negro lawyers. The resolution adopted 
reads: 


“Resolved, That as it never has been con- 
templated that members of the colored race 
should become members of this association, 
the several local councils are directed if at 
any time any of them shall recommend a per- 
son of the colored race for. membership to ac- 
company the recommendation with a statement 
of the fact that he is of such race.” 


What does this mean? Does it mean 
that it has been contemplated that mem- 
bers of the colored race should not be- 
come members? That seems to be im- 
plied. But it’should not have been con- 
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templated to exclude them, any more 
than to exclude those of German or Irish 
or French race. Nor has it been uni- 
versally -so contemplated, for these three 
men with a fraction of negro blood were 
recommended from the State bar asso- 
ciations of which they were members and 
where they were known as lawyers of 
commendable ability and character. To 
make this new rule is to put a stigma 
upon certain lawyers, as if their shaded 
skin were an objection to be considered 
when they make application. 

We have spoken of the American Bar 
Association as a select jury. So it is on 
all matters related to law. It can speak 
with authority on the recall of judges. 
It can advise wisely as to uniform legis- 
lation on marriage and divorce, as it has 
done in the past. It can and has judged 
wisely as to the retention of their mem- 
bership by three members of the colored 
race legally elected. But the prejudice 
of race is not a matter professionally re- 
lated to the law, on which lawyers are 
technically expert. That is a matter of 
ethics as applied to society. This new 
rule was adopted not because it is right, 
but because it seemed expedient to 
avoid the withdrawal of members who 
have not yet got over the idea that the 
negro is less than a man, and that the 
Declaration of Independence applies 
only to the Caucasian race, and that the 
abolition of slavery was a mistake. This 
resolution is an indignity to which negro 
lawyers should not tamely submit. As 
those appear who are worthy of member- 
ship we trust they will seek it, and keep 
the matter hot. It is not a case for sub- 
mission and peace, but for the demand 
of equal privilege. Just as women should 
not refrain from demanding and seeking 
their equal legal privileges, so colored 
lawyers should insist on not being re- 
jected as unworthy of membership be- 
cause of their parentage. 

Will some one tell us why the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association can give full 
privileges of membership to a Virginia 
negro, and allow him to attend the an- 
nual meeting even in an extreme South- 
ern city, and without serious complaint, 
while objection is made to the admission 
of a colored lawyer to the American Bar 
Association ? 
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When the new million- 
aires, who so rapidly 
multiplied just after 
the Civil War, found their taxes leaping 
up, in proportion to the capital that they 
commanded, they very naturally inclined 
to shirk responsibility, Most of them 
received the decision of the Supreme 
Court that an income tax was unconsti- 
tutional with satisfaction. Mr. Carnegie 
tells us that that day of dodging has 
passed, and he for one welcomes the 
day when the big hoards will be com- 
pelled to stand the brunt of taxation, for 
their own good as he expresses it, be- 
cause it is a just system of taxation. It 
is certainly a sign of progress when a 
man with a hundred thousand income is 
not satisfied to pay the same ratio on his 
income as his washerwoman, who sup- 
ports her family on five hundred dollars 
a year. Adam Smith laid’ down the law 
that every one should contribute to the 
public welfare and to the support of gov- 
ernment in proportion to the income 
which he received. This law is very 
generally believed in in Europe, and act- 
ed upon. The United States is now in 
the spirit of reacting from indirect tax- 
ation to the direct. There seems to be 
no substantial basis to the complaint that 
an income tax cannot be collected. It 
certainly will be collected when the moral 
spirit and the common sense of the peo- 
ple combine to endorse it. 


The Income Tax 


The cost of living 
can be reduced by 
not eating. This, of 
course, will necessitate tightening one’s 
belt occasionally to take in the slack, and 
the work of Dr. Lennhoff as told in an 
interesting account published in Vossiche 
Zeitung makes clear why it is that this 
expedient helps make up for the lack of 
food. Experiments performed on both 
sane and insane people (in order to elimi- 
nate the power of suggestion) demon- 
strate that the mere act of swallowing 
causes a contraction of the stomach. If 
a preliminary contraction has been made 
by means of belt tightening, satiation of 
the appetite occurs more quickly. It is 
interesting to note that if the food is fed 
to the stomach thru a tube, in place of 
being swallowed, the tightened belt has 


A Cheap Substitute 
for Eating 
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no effect. The conclusion reached from 
the series of experiments is that the act 
of swallowing is what produces satiation. 
Hence, the moral to be observed is, first, 
tighten your belt, and second, swallow 
your allowance in small doses and often. 
But it is well before going too far to re- 
call the story of Mike’s dog who “just 
as he got used to living without eating, 
up and died.” 


The “promoter” takes advan- 
tage of every genuine move- 
ment for the benefit of the 
common people, to turn it to his own 
advantge. He has swamps for sale as 
gardens of Eden. After you have 
turned over to him your bank deposit, he 
will cultivate the farm he has sold for 
nothing, and at the end of ten years he 
will turn it over to you in a condition 
to keep your old age from care and 
labor. ‘It would be impossible to get 
even an approximate estimate of the 
money that he has stolen frem the poor, 
and the sums that have been cajoled 
away from the middle classes, leaving 
poverty everywliere along the way. Re- 
ligion and religious papers have been 
taken advantage of by fraudulent cleri- 
cals, and our daily press has been alto- 
gether too easily subsidized by corporate 
speculators. Kansas has taken this mat- 
ter in hand, and passed a law compelling 
“get rich quick” companies and associa- 
tions to show their actual assets. Such 
a law is needed in every State in the 
Union. Florida and California particu- 
larly have sad stories to tell of indus- 
trial savings and loan companies, selling 
stock and promising delightful homes, 
but whose assets covered nothing more 
than swamps or sand dunes, if even that. 
The old soldiers fell into the pit, and 
hundreds of ministers have been per- 
suaded to give up their savings for fakes 
to juggle with. Florida has the matter 
in hand and promises legislation along 
the Kansas line. One of the Texas pa- 
pers points out that in that State the 
victims are from the very poorest 
classes. The corporate scoundrels do not 
hesitate to take the last dollar of wid- 
ows. They like to do business with peo- 
ple of moderate means, who cannot fight 
them in the courts. The Kansas plan is 


Swindlers 
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right, bringing them to judgment before 
they have made a free campaign and 
worked all the mischief they desire. 


The Government 
Simplified Portuguese of Brazil under- 
took to reform 
the spelling of Portuguese. This was 


some years ago, and the simplification, 
which was needed, is a monument to the 
Brazilian Academy. What was the Por- 
tuguese standpoint?—for it is only a 
hundred years since Brazil was a colony 
of the European country. What the 
point of view was so long as Portugal 
remained a kingdom we do not know, 
but we find it reasonable to suppose that 
the authorities, at least, scorned the re- 
form as the English conservatives, rep- 
resented in journalism by the Saturday 
Review, for instance, would scorn an 
American simplification of the difficul- 
ties of written English. It would, per- 
haps, be rash to assert that there is any 
connection between standpat spelling 
and monarchical government, as against 
simplification and republicanism, but the 
fact remains that today Portugal is a 
republic, and that her Government has 
adopted the reforms of the daughter 
republic in South America. Some of 
the changes are highly logical: the h is 
supprest in rh and th; ph is replaced by 
f, and ch (having the value of k) by 
qu. Moreover, the superfluous consonant 
is dropped in the case of words where 
the second twin—if we may so denom- 
inate a consonant—is voiceless. THE 
INDEPENDENT long ago took this step in 
the case of such English words as 
traveler—still spelled traveller by o!d- 
fashioned persons in this country—and, 
doubtless, even by some of Lloyd- 
George’s supporters in Great Britain. A 
French review, commenting upon the 
changes in Portuguese orthography, 
notes that French is now the only Latin 
language presenting the groups ch 
(hard), ph, rh, th, and the unpro- 
nounced double consgnants. 


When we read in the 
Dramatic Criticism Tombstone Clarion 
that “reports from 
Wausau are that John Huckbody lost 
thirty chickens by freezing to death,” we 
are sorry for John and wish that Tomb- 
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stone newspaper men might be sent to 
school for a course in grammar. Other- 
wise it is easy to maintain our wonted 
cheerfulness. When, however, the dra- 
matic critic of the Chicago Tribune 
writes such a sentence as this: “If Mr. 
Parker wrote fewer plays he would write 
more plays like ‘Rosemary’ was and like 
*Pomander Walk’ is said to be,” we shed 
a tear; for the Chicago Tribune is one of 
the best newspapers in the land, and in 
its criticism ought to use as good English 
as, let us say, a high school boy of six- 
teen. Ignorance of syntax and of fact 
discredit too many of those journals and 
individuals who write about the stage in 
America. Thus it is the New York Sun 
that announced last season Madame Si- 
mone’s appearance in “‘La Princesse 
Lointaine’ and other plays of Bern- 
stein’s.” That, of course, was a merely 
literary error, but the Philadelphia 
Ledger, in discussing a play presented by 
the Dublin company of actors, writes of 
“the chiefest objection,” while the Phila- 
delphia North American, on the same 
day, says of “Keats’s” (sic) “Kathleen 
ni’ Hoolihan” (sic) and Synge’s “Play- 
boy”: 

“These dramas may fitly be regarded as 
compliments (sic) to each other. The first 
is an exquisite allegory, a metaphoric and 
touching presentation of Ireland, the Niobe of 
Nations. The second is the reverse of the 
model; an ironic, witty and brilliant disclosure 
of the frailty, as well as beauty, of certain 
phases only of Gaelic character. Henrik Ib- 


sen, in his ‘Peer Gynt, and Alphonse Daudet 
in his ‘Tartrain,’ (sic) did respectively (sic) 


for Norway and the Provence something akin 


od: what Synge has accomplished in his ‘Play- 
oy.’ 

Such comment as this, as pretentious as 
it is uneducated, is generally confined, in 
our American newspapers, to theatrical 
affairs. To the theater city editors send 
incompetent reporters whom they would 
not trust to report an event so important 
as a fire, an automobile collision, or a 
dog fight raided by the police. The 
American drama is neither profound nor 
exalted, and we are seldom granted an 
opportunity to see unadulterated French, 
Scandinavian or Irish plays; but our 
stage has now reached a point of devel- 
opment which deserves better of the re- 
public. Let the editors either decide to 
pass it by in silence, printing only the 
puffs which come to them with their ad- 
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vertising, or let them treat the theater as 
well as they do baseball games. and di- 
vorce suits. 


Place names encountered 
in American travel serve as 
a constant reminder of the 
part which Latin Europe played in dis- 
covering and charting the New World. 
Even mispronunciation cannot conceal 
the French and Spanish origin of these 
names. From much farther West than 
the “Soo,” as far East as Grand’ Manan, 
and as far South as New Orleans, we 
find the traces of French missionaries 
and adventurers. It is within a few 
months only that a monument to Cham- 
plain has been unveiled on the shores of 
the lake which bears his name. Simon 
de Champlain it was, no less, who gave 
its name to Mount Desert Island. The 
name originally ran I/’/sle des Monts 
désert. Visitors to that playground of 
our Eastern World remember Cadillac’s 
Cliff and the Jesuit Spring, but may not 
know that half the island was once 
granted by the American authorities to a 
French claimant. How many natives of 
Vermont (another French name!) realize 
that St. Johnsbury was named for St. 
John de Crévecoeur, author of those de- 
lightful eighteenth century “Letters from 
an American Farmer”? 


Place’ Names 


It is not strange that the Welsh do not 
like the superior pretensions of the 
Established Church. It has been the 
custom at the opening of the Assizes to 
have a religious service, and the sheriff 
of a Welsh county asked a Nonconform- 
ist minister to conduct it. But when the 
Bishop of Bangor heard of it he wrote 
the minister as follows: 

“With regard to the Assize service, as the 

service will be held in church, and will con- 
sist of Litany, hymns, and, if the judge wishes 
for it, a short sermon, I am extremely sorry 
to say that there is no part in it which you 
can take.” 
It appears to us to be a non sequitur, for 
the service, with the consent of the 
judge, might be held in some other place 
not under control of the rude bishop. 


It is perfectly proper that post office 
clerks should have their associations for 
their common benefit, such as the Rail- 
way Mail Clerks’ Association. Such or- 
ganizations have already done good, par- 
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ticularly in urging legislation to reduce 
Sunday labor. But that an association 
of Government employees should be 
members of the Federation of Labor is 
another thing, for the only: object of it 
would be to get strength in a_ strike 
against the Government. A strike in the 
army would be mutiny. What chance 
would there be for a strike in a Social- 


istic government ? 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has discovered that the addi- 
tion of five or ten per cent. of oil to con- 
crete will make it impervious to water. 
Petroleum residuum is used and it is 
mixt thoroly with the sand and Portland 
cement. This removes one of the chief 
objections to the use of concrete for 
walls, floors, tanks and silos. Bulletin 
No. 46 of the Office of Public Roads 
gives details. 


To those who have just returned from 
their vacations in woods or by ‘seaside, 
and whose ears are split by the urban 
discords to which they are not yet at- 
tuned, we dedicate these lines by Saint- 
Evremont, written in 1691 : 

“The cabmen are brutal; their voices are 
so frightful and the snapping of their whips 
augments the noise in a manner so horrible 


that it seems as if all the furies were leagued 
to make Paris a hell.” 


And in those days there were no motor 


‘cars ! 


A French review congratulates itself 
that the Frenchman consumes only one 
and a half kilograms of coffee annually, 
while the German uses two and a half, 
the American three and a half, the Bel- 
gian five and a half, the Turk six and a 
half, and the Brazilian seven. The 
Englishman contents himself with one 
pound only, and those of us who best 
know English coffee don’t wonder at his 
temperance. 


A landlord of Sartrouville, a town on - 
the banks of the Seine, has tacked up 
this notice on his house: Price of rent, 
$50. Discount of $2 per child. Amer- 
ican landlords please copy. 


According to political experts the next 
President must be either James S. Sher- 
man, Philander C. Knox or Thomas R. 
Marshall. 
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Educating the Public 


For several years past the value of ed- 
ucational work among the public has 
been steadily appreciating in the minds 
of insurance company managers, and the 
example set by the old line life insurance 
organizations in the formation of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
in 1906 has finalJy been emulated by the 
fire, casualty and surety and the indus- 
trial accident and sickness branches of 
the business. At its annual meeting last 
spring the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. referring to the valuable re- 
sults achieved by the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, raised a commit- 
tee and authorized it to undertake the 
organization of a bureau of education ; in 
August, at the annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, an association of 
presidents was formed to complement the 
work being done by the association’s 
bureau of publicity established two years 
ago; and at Detroit last week the Detroit 
Conference, an organization composed of 
companies writing industrial accident in- 
surance, and the National Fraternal Con- 
gress, composed of fraternal life insur- 
ance orders, meeting at Mackinac, Mich., 
voted for the establishing of educational 
bureaus. 

These events indicate the permanent 
passing of the old order in the realm of 
insurance and the arrival of the new. 
There was a time when associations com- 
posed of insurance companies preferred 
to have their activities remain unnoticed 
by the general public, not because what 
they said and did was in conflict with the 
interest of their patrons, but because the 
latter, possessing little knowledge of the 
subjects discussed, were too often misled 
by skilful perversions of their words 
and actions perpetrated by designing 
politicians and sensational newspapers. 
It is candidly admitted by those outside 
the insurance business who understand 
its principles and practices that it has 
been peculiarly a victim of unwise legis- 
lation. Legislators have usually meant 
well; their laws were designed to cure 
some real or fancied defect that seemed 


injurious to the buyers of insurance pro- 
tection; but their knowledge of the de- 
fects, their nature and cause, were not 
sufficient to enable them to find proper 
remedies. The great majority of all the 
so-called corrective laws are obstructive, 
restrictive or destructive in their effects, 
and, while they may result in extirpating 
a minor fault, because they are formu- 
lated in ignorance of the economic sys- 
tem underlying the whole fabric of in- 
surance, they injuriously affect all its op- 
erations, 

The companies are wise in undertak- 
ing a campaign of education, and it now 
seems incomprehensible that they have 
so long delayed embarking on a piece of 
work so essential to their welfare. True, 
it is a branch of business which of neces- 
sity must be by nature exceedingly cau- 
tious and conservative. It may not light- 
lv depart from principles that time has 
proved sound and_safe ; it is not justified 
in experimenting with new schemes. But 
it will be abundantly rewarded in not 
only taking the whole public into its con- 
fidence’ but in teaching them to the fullest 
practicable extent the intricacies of the 
business. It is safe to assume that no 
intelligent buyer of any commodity or 
service will complain at the price he is 
asked to pay if he is convinced that, all 
the elements considered, it is reasonable. 
And in insurance, as in everything else 
of a business nature, the price is the crux 
of the matter. Educate the premium 
payer; demonstrate to him that certain 
laws increase the cost of insurance; 
prove to him that his policy would cost 
less if such laws were not in existence. 
He will then solve the problem. 

The people of the United States have 
demonstrated the possession of an ex- 
traordinary genius for insurance of all 
kinds. We support a greater number of 
companies than any other nation: their 
aggregate assets greatly exceed those of 
any other country ; we have more people 
Insured and the volume of insur: 
force is so great the mind cannot com- 
prehend it when stated. Under the edu- 
cative systems now proposed and in op- 
eration all these results wil be tremen- 
dously augmented in a few years, 
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The Condition of Business 


Last week was a dull one on the Stock 
Exchange, sales falling to 1,337,995 
shares from 1,916,633 in the week pre- 
ceding. Prices showed very little change, 
but a slight advance was noted in the 
three leading active ading, 
Union Pacific and Steel—in which 35 
per cent. of the business was done. <A 
hardening of money rates here was re- 
garded as indicating a further advance 
in the near future, and the Bank of Eng- 
land increased its discount rate from 3 
to 4 per cent. Reports as to the condi- 
tion of general trade were distinctly fa- 
vorable. This is shown by the following 
statements of two leading authorities: 

Dun’s Review. Advices from leading cities 
beth East and West with scarcely an exception 
speak of a bigger volume of trade, larger ad- 
vance orders, better employment of labor and 
a growing confidence that the now practically 
assured crops make the future secure. In 
every part of the country business optimism 
is the rule and all other considerations are 
practically ignored in the light of the convic- 
tion that a period of national prosperity has 
set in which only some great and improbable 


calamity could stop. 
Bradstreet’s. 


more reassuring than heretofore. Crop de- 
velopments continue exceptionally favorable, 
industrial operations are moving at a owitier 
pace, labor is in scant supply, both in mii! and 
field; buying for fall, winter and next spring 
is of larger proportions, money is in more ac- 
tive demand, currency is going to the country 
in larger volume, a general shortage of rail- 
way cars in another month seems certain, the 
pig iron trade displays marked activity and 
finally collections are gradually improving, 
with further betterment likely to.ensue when 
the marketing of crops is on a larger scale. 

“The prospects before the iron and 
steel industry,” said President Farrell, 
of the Steel Corporation, “are brighter 
than at any time during the last two 
years.” Prices of pig iron and wire prod- 
ucts were increased. The almost un- 
precedented rains in Great Britain, with 
continuous wet weather in France and 
Germany, preventing the harvesting of 
grain or seriously affecting the quality of 

have caused a sharp export demand 
for our wheat and oats. British farmers’ 
losses by rain in August are estimated 
at $35,000,000. 











Business conditions are even 
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..Late reports show that this year’s 
cotton acreage is a little less than last 
year’s 

.Imports of diamonds, pearls and 
other precious stones at the pert of New 
York during the last fiscal year amount- 
ed to $39,445,289. 

.Of the 4,451 ,free homesteads 
taken in Canada’s prairie provinces dur- 
ing April, 1,199 are held by immigrants 
from the United States. 


.Railroad gross earnings in June 
showed a gain of 7 per cent., against 3 
per cent. in May and 2% in April. In- 
creases for the first half of the year were 
about 44 per cent. gross and a little less 
than 1 per cent. net. 


.A New York syndicate, of large 
financial resources, has bought 15,000 


‘acres at the mouth of the Brazos River, 


in Texas. It will build there a city and 
port and will develop extensive sulphur 
deposits underlying the land. 


.The value of the automobiles ex- 
ported from this country in the last fiscal 
year was $30,000,000, and the average 
export price of the machines was $990. 
Imports were $2,000,000, with an aver- 
age of $2,216. Manufactures of auto- 
mobiles in the United States in 1910 
amounted to $249,202,000. 


.According to a report issued 
London last week, the outputs of the 
three leading producers of pig iron in 
1911 were as follows: United States, 23,- 
649,344 tons; Germany, 15,535,112; 
Great Britain, 9,718,638. The United 
States produced 37 per cent. of the 
world’s output. 


.Edgar L. Marston, 
ing house of Blair & Co., deplores the 
fact that this country, in spite of what 
nature has done for it, has allowed Ger- 
many to surpass it in industrial devel- 
opment. International competition in 
manufacturing, he adds, is now practi- 
cally confined to Germany and_ the 


of the bank- 


United States, and is an excellent stimu- 
lus for both countries. 





